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SOME ASPECTS OF SUFIS, MIRACLES 
AND CONVERSION IN 16TH CENTURY CENTRAL ASIA 


*David W. Damrel 


Counted among the accomplishements of the Muslim “friends of God” in 
Central Asia during the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries was their conspicuous 
successat bringing Islam to tribal peoples whose previous religion had been what 
the Muslim chronicles call simply “idol-worship and unbelief’. In the mid-15th 
century Sufi saints belonging to one particular mystical brotherhood — the 
Naqshbandiyya — moved steadily eastward from the order’s urban strongholds 
in Transoxania untill by the early 16th century they had secured devotees among 
the nomadic non-Muslim herdsmen of Mogulistan and eastern Turkistan. A rich 
hagiographical tradition from this period and slightly later relates that these 
individual Naqshbandi shaykhs — by means of their spiritual grace — were 
responsible for the conversion of literally hundereds of thousands of infidels 
fromamong the nomades. Thatsufi saints should work miracles and win converts 
to Islam through them is hardly news — similar examples abound from the 
historical and geographical frontiers where Islamicate civilization encountered 
and eventually informed non-Muslim societies. But while this phenomenon of 
conversion via the works of sufis has long been noted in earlier scholarship, 
particularly in regard to medieval South Asia, little has been done on the same 
topic for Central and Inner Asia’. 


This paper will address this and put two general questions to a number of 
Naqshbandi hagiographical texts from 16th century Central Asia. The first query 
is basic, but manifold: how, in the texts, does a Muslim saint effect these 
conversions? Whatare the circumstances of these marvelous displays, and what 
sorts of miracles occur? How are the non-Muslinis portrayed, especially when the 
infidels possess rival spiritual or supernatural powers? The next question is more 
openly historical: if these hagiagraphies are dismissed as unreliable historical 
sources, what options are left to explain Inner Asian conversion to Islam? And 
what roles remain for the sufis in a perhaps less miracle-filled version of events? 


The major figure in this investigation is the Naqshbandi “saint” Khwaja Ishaq 
Wali, who died probably in 1599-1600 ( 1008 AH). Born the fourth (or seventh) 
son of a famous Naqshbandi master known best as “Makhdum-i-A zam} (“the 
supreme teacher"), Ishaq's mystical and biological lineages gave him impec- 
cable spiritual and social credentials. He spent the early part of his career in 
Samarqand and Bukhara during Shaybanid rule, and received at least part of a 
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madrasa education. True to the typical pattern of the Naqshbandi in Central 
Asia, Ishaq attracted the patronage of several Uzbek sultans and organised a 
wealthy and politically active branch of the tariga that was able to dispatch 
disciples as far as Kashghar and Mogul Kashmir. When Central Asian enemies- 
both Uzbek political factions and rival Naqshbandi groups became uncomfort- 
able with his rising power, Ishaq accepted the timely invitation of the Moghul 
Chaghadayid sultan of Kashghar and relocated there, probably in the mid-1580s. 
He remained in eastern Turkestan for at least twelve years, dividing his time 
among the cities of Yarkand, Khotan, Kashghar and Aksu before he eventually 
became enmeshed in a series of political intrigues involving the ruling house. It 
was also during these dozen or so years that he undertook his celebrated 
missionary works among infidel Mongols, Moghuls, Kirghiz and Qalmags. Ishaq 
finally returned to Central Asia near the end of the century, just in time to 
miraculously predict (if not actively encourage) the assassination of a former 
political foe, the Uzbek ruler “Abd al Mu'min Khan (d. 1598)?. He himself died 
soon after at the age of 94 and was burried ina small village near Samarqand, not 
far from his father’s more famous shrine in Dahbid. 


Ishaq’s posthumous reputation grew over time, and this spiritual inflation 
resulted in two distinct portraits of the saint. The first period in the growth of his 
legend came shortly after his death, when a Central Asian disciple named 
Muhammad 'Iwaz assembled what is perhaps the earliest version of Ishaq's life, 
the Zîya al-qulub’. "Iwaz was probably affiliated with Ishaq's shrine/tomb (mazar) 
near Dahbid and began his compilation of his master’s deeds and sayings in 
1603/1012. Ishaq also appears in other independent sources from this period, 
notably in the Tarikh-i Shah Mahmud Churas, but the scant attention he receives 
there suggests that outside of Naqshbandi circles Ishaq was hardly considered a 
significantspiritual figure‘. So the matter stood until almost 150 years later, when 

Ishaq's life suddenly became important to a different group of Naqshbandis in 

Kashghar. These Naqshbandis were known in later Chinese sourcesas the “Black 

Mountain Khawajas” (the Qarataghliq) because of their large following among the 

nomads in the Pamir range. By the mid-18th century the Black Mountain 

Khawajas had become involved in a portracted, often violent struggle with 

another Naqshbandi group — the “White Mountain Khawajas” (the Aqtaghliq) — 

d for supremacy in what is modern northwestern China. The White Mountain 

Khawajas were so named based on their popularity among the Kirghiz herds- 
men, based in the T'ien Shan Heavenly Mountains. The teachings of the two 
groups were nearly identical, and each claimed direct spirittual and biological 

descent from Makhdum- A zam. The controversy, however, was over which of 
Makhdum-i-A zam'ssons had been disignatedas his legitimate spiritual successor. 
Th eWhite Mountain groupasserted thatitwas the eldestson, Muhammad Amin 
also claimed as their progenitor. The Black Mountain Khawajas 
eir ancestor, Khawaja Ishaq, was the rightful Khalifa. As tensions 

2 ‘two pesen ONES so did the need to produce proof of 
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their claims. Thus, well over a century after his death, Ishaq was recognized as 
the founder of the Black Mountain Khawajas and given fresh importance ina new 
body of literature, represented by Muhammad Sadiq Kashghari’s well-known 
Tadhkirayi Khwajagan’. As one might expect, these later accounts of Ishaq 
emphasizes his status as the sole rightful heir and legitimate successor to 
Makhdum-i A zam, with only limited and incidental details of his miraculous 
activities. The most promising record for exploring the saint’s use of miracles in 
his missionary activities is in the earliest impression of Ishaq — the saint as he 
appears in Muhammad 'Iwaz's Ziya’ al-qulub. 


Ishaq’s missionary works appear in anecdotes scattered throughout the text 
and are not arranged in chronological order. They take place in diverse 
localities, involve a number of different ethnic groups and describe encounters 
with nomads who might be shamans or Buddhists. But despite these wide 
variations in the circumstances of each conversion, a consistent pattern emerges 
from the narratives. To begin with, each episode is confrontational — Ishaq and 
Islam are never accepted withouta conflict or a contest. Invariably, Ishaq or one 
of his leading diciples encounters a non-Muslim warrior, magician or leader in 
a hostile environment. Without any provocation, the unbeliever makes a threat 
or a challenge against the mystics.Ishaq then responds with an appropriate 
demonstration of his miraculous power and asa result the infidel and his people 
(if they survive the wondrous display) convert to Islam on the spot. Conversion 
is the end result of a mechanism of confrontation, challenge and miracle. 


The Ziya’ al qulub records an example of this pattern in one of Ishaq's 
encounters with a group of Kirghiz warriors. A lone Kirghiz warrior rode up to 
the saint and warned him and his disciples that the local ruler planned to kill 
Ishaq. This is the confrontation and threat. Ishaq declined to hide or flee, and 
soon the ruler and 400 horsemen approached and made hostile gestures. 
Suddenly, in the midst of this tense scene, the front legs of the ruler’s mount 
snapped, and the Kirghiz leader was thrown from his horse and killed. This was 
enough ofa miracle to convince his 400 riders, who then threw away their idols 
(but; plural butha in the text) and became Muslims'. 


Several points emerge from this miraculous encounter. First, the subjects of 
conversion are warriors, lead by their chieftain. The religion of these warriors is 
not specified in the text: the idols they rejected could have been part of tribal 
shamanistic tradition, or even reflect the influence of Tibetan Buddhist mission- 
aries known to have been active among the Mongols after 15007. In any case, no 
non-Muslim “religious specialists” were present, so there was no challenge 
regarding Islam as a faith, and no disputation of theological issues.Rather, the 
only contest wasa naked threat of violence, which was itself answered by aviolent 
“accident”. There is no doubtin the text that Ishaq precipitated the accident by 
Spiritual means, and this illustrates a familiar weapon in a Nagshbandi saint’s 
Miraculous arsenal — the miracle of retribution. Examples of this sort of 
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vengeful miracle abound in Central Asian Naqshbandi literature, and even 
within Ishaq’s own family lineage. Ishaq’s ancestor the well-known Naqshbandi 

Y Shaykh Khawaja Ahrar (d. t490) made no secret of his powers, and once warned 
a dissolute prince to "leave his bad thoughts" or be killed by miraculous means. 
On another occasion Ahrar listed some of his earlier victims and admitted, “I 
have also killed others — each time I pass a cemetery, Lam ashamed”. About 
another of Ishaq;’s relatives, the Naqshbandi Shaykh Sayyid Burhan al-Din, one 
hagiographer noted simply, “with whomsoever he was angry, that person was 
sure to die”. This sort of miraculous redress for transgression is commonplace 
in Naqshbandi hagiography, with the chief punishable offense being improper 
conduct, the mistake of behaving bi adabi. Thus for Ishaq to be protected by lethal 
miracles is well within established Naqshbandi tradition. But what distinguishes 
his use of punitive miracles is that his victims are non-Muslims, while the earlier 
‘Naqshbandi shaykhas rarely imposed such stern miraculous retribution on 
infidels. This point will be discussed further below, butanother example may be 
useful here. 


In this instance Ishaq dispatched four of his disciples to summon a group of 
Qalmaqs (Mongols) to his presence. When the sufis arrived to deliver Ishaq’s 
message, they found the Mongols worshipping a fire. The Mongols rejected the 
summons, and decided instead to cast the four messengers into the fire. They 
explained that if what Ishaq taught was true, then the four disciples would not 
be hurt by the flames.The four were barely put in the fire when Ishaq himself 
suddenly appeared and, with a word, caused the fire to burn many of the 
Qalmaqs. The four disciples were completely unharmed and after this 1,000 

à Qalmaq families became Muslims". 


Instead of Kirghiz, this story deals with Mongols, and instead of soldiers, 
families are present. And although the physical threat is not to Ishaq but his 
disciples, there is a challenge posed to Ishaq’s spiritual authenticity. Otherwise, 

- — — this story resembles the preceding one in its general pattern of confrontation, 
j miraculous punishmentand finally conversion to Islam. In this case the Mongols 

are more confidently identified as shamans rather than Buddhists, but again the 
` conflict has little to do with religious disputation.It is Ishaq’s miraculous power 
_ to preserve his followers and destroy his skeptics that produce conversion, and 
. notany verbal powers of persuation. 













j his terrible aspect of Ishaq's missionary miracle-working is balanced against 
er, more positive side of his dealings with unbelievers. On at least onc 
shaq was able to induce conversion through a miracle of hc :aling. In 
t Ishaq had dispatched one of his disciples to a aueh chieftain 
Seryoq was desperately ill, and Ishaq’s disciple ( aman named 
1) watched as his followers tried to cure him through a number 
lude: a food asilver idol which was surrounded by 
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one or two thousand other idols made of stone and wood. When all these 
attempts to heal the chieftain failed, Khawaja Hashim convinced Seryoq and his 
followers (about 400 families) to pack their idols and go before Ishaq. Ishaq 
extracted from them the promise that if he could cure Seryoq, they would all 
become Muslims. They agreed and Ishaq and his disciples busied themselves in 
prayer, After a moment Seryog sneezed, stood up, and recited the profession of 
faith, the Shahada. Their ruler cured, the Kirghiz became Muslims and destroyed 
their idols, takig the silver from the largest and giving it over to the sufis in 


gratitude”, 


Again, in analyzing this incident, the religion of the Kirghiz is leftambiguous 
— either the author was unaware of differences between Buddhistand Shaman- 
istic practice, or was uninterested. The general pattern of confrontation, 
challenge, miracle, and conversion holds, butthe confrontation in this story pits 
infidel “magical” healing against sufi miraculous healing ina direct competition 
to save the king. itis a contest of systems rather than beliefs, of technique more 
than religion. One technique fails, one succeeds, and their collision highlights 
one of the beneficial supernatural specialities of the Naqshbandi saints — 
miraculous healing. 


Justas the Naqshbandi saints had reputations for afflicting their enemies with 
illness, so too were they known for curing illness in their clients. Beginning with 
the namesake of the order himself, Baha’ al-din Naqshbandi (d. 1389), members 
of the tariqa were celebrated for healing powers that sometimes went so far as to 
include raising the dead. Examples from Central Asia and Mughal India relate 
how various saints employed their “Christ-like gaze” to restore health to both 
sufisand sultans. Naqshbandi saints sometimes even combined in themselves the 
roles of physicians and miracle-worker, as in the case of one of Khawaja Ahrar’s 
grandsons who treated his patients with both traditional Islamic medical tech- 
niques and Naqshbandi spiritual practice". In a more miraculous vein, Ahrar 
himself was able to remove illness from one person and inflict it upon another, 
and Makhdum-i A zamis famous for many healing miracles, including his cure of 
a sufi who had been addicted to opium for over thirty years. So, when Ishaq 
cured Seryoq, he was taking partin what was an already centuries old Naqshbandi 
tradition of miraculous healing. But there is an important difference between 
Ishaq and his predecessors in the use of their healing powers: Ishaq cured a non- 
Muslim, while the earlier great Naqshbandi masters cured only believers. 


This distinction is suggestive, and parallels the pattern of Ishaq's destructive 
miracles: recall that in those cases too the recipients had been non-Muslims. 
Ishaq has extended the range of two ofa Naqshbandi shaykh’s most formidable 
miraculous powers — the ability to take or preserve life — to include non- 
Muslims. This isa real departure from the tradition established by earlier shaykhs 
such as Ahrar and Makhdum-i A zam, whose saintly grace or wrath could be the 
expectation of the believer, not the infidel. What explains this expansion of 
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Ishaq's miraculous domain? 


First, Ishaq was active among non-Muslims to a far greater degree than most 
of the earlier saints in the Naqshbandi tradition. Baha’ al-din and Ahrar and 
Makhdum-i- A zam won converts to be sure, but many of these were already 
Muslims from other sufi orders. Their propagandizing efforts were not usually 
directed outside the ummah and in fact Makhdum- A zam, as a result of a severe 
beating at the hands of a Moghul raiding party, seems to have had little use for 
the peoples of eastern Turkestan”. In any case, missionary activities comprised 
only a minor element in the spiritual reputations of most of the earlier 
Naqshbandi shaykhs. By contrast, early in the Ziya' al-qulub Ishaq's destruction 
of eighteen “idol-houses” (butkhana) and his conversion of 180,000 infidels are 
touted as proofs of his status, and are not just incidental to his other gifts. 


This emphasis on proselytization in Ishaq's literary image also helps explain 
the nature of his miracles among the infidels. The more subtle expressions ofa 
shaykh’s powers, such as the ability to foresee the future, read minds, interpret 
and appear in dreams, occupy two places at once, and the like, apear only when 
Ishaq is in the company of his Muslim disciples. They are missing from the Zzya’ 
al-qulub in the conversion episodes. In these instances Ishaq's powers are 
stripped down to the basics — he either cures the infidel leader or, more 
commonly, distroys him. On the frontier and among tribal peoples Ishaq — or 
perhaps one should say his hagiographer — displays only the most dramatic 
aspect of his gifts. 


It is interesting to note here Muhammad 'Iwaz's genral portrayal of the 
infidels in these anecdotes. Ishaq encountered only what seem to be generic 
unbelievers, with individuals seldom identified by name and never any shamans 
or Buddhists willing to probe Islam as a set of beliefs. Any rituals are barely 
described, and there is not even the grudging recognition that the spiritual elites 
among the infidels possess any sort of supernatural powers. But if Muhammad 
*Iwaz faults the infidels for their religion, nowhere does he critique orinsultthem 
as ethnic groups. This is not the case in many conversion tales from South Asia, 
where although Muslims and Hindus may debate the finer points of their 
respective traditions and even concede one another unusual powers, they also 
often interject sharp judgements pertaining to race and social custom’®. 


In sum, Ishaq’s marvels among the inifidels represent an extension of the 
traditional miracles a Central Asian Naqshbandi shaykh would have used to bless 
or curse his Muslim friends or foes. With missionary activity more imortant for 
Ishaq’s image than it was for earlier masters, Muhammad ‘Iwaz produced 
suitable examples that demonstrted Ishaq’s most powerful gifts over life and 
death. Ithardly mattered that the converted infidels possessed little independent 
identity and no religion recognizable beyond simple “idol-worship”. “Iwaz 
'cannotbe faulted ifhis accoutis notan ethnographic record ofthe peoples Ishaq 
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encountered, but this decided lack ofinterest may signal a differentand subtle 
intentin the work —an attempt to parallel Ishaq’s destruction ofidolsand “idol- 
houses” with similar works performed by the Prophet Muhammad (S.A.W.) 
himself. It is dangerous to make too much of this, but the possibility that ‘Iwaz 
meant to invest even by implication, Ishaq with certain prophetic attributes 
cannot be discounted. 


How can this literary, miraculous portrayal of Ishaq's missionary work in 
Central Asia contribute to a more historucally-minded model of the spread of 
Islam in Central and Inner Asia? Part of Ishaq’s experience in eastern Turkestan 
agrees with the standard view, which depicts Islam as trickling down from an 
urban-based ruling elite to various tribal chieftians whose nominal conversion 
to Islam also meant the conversion of their followers. In this viewsufisinvited into 
the region by Muslim rulers — as was the case with Ishaq — provided an Islamic 
link between nomadic tribes, urban populations, and a growing segment of 
cultivators as new revenue — extracting military patronage states took shape. 
These sufis brought Islam to marginal tribal groups at the same time that these 
groups were being incorporated into newly-emergent political and economic 
entities. The problem with this theory is that aside from the fact that Ishaq was 
invited into eastern Turkestan by the ruler, little in his reported experience 
supports the idea thathe wasa “link” between the social groups noted above. The 
Ziya’ a-qulub relates simply that Ishaq received support from the people of 
eastern Turkestan, but with no more detail than that itis impossible to assert that 
he could bind urban guild members with village farmers and nomadic herdsman 
in devotion to him.The crucial element missing in this portrait is the work of 
Ishaq's local disciples, those few members of the various tribal groups that 
became his full-time murids.They stayed behind when Ishaq returned to 
Samarqand, and they lived, worked and inter-married into the bazaars, villages 
and nomad camps of eastern Turkestan. Review the stories noted earlier, and 
note the pivotal roles of Ishaq’s disciples as his messengers and intermediaries. 

Joseph Fletcher points out the conversion activities of one of Ishaq's disciples 
named Mulla Hikmati, and the later Tadhkira-yi Khwajagan records a suggestive 
episode that took place after Ishaq had returned to Central Asia", In this case 
Ishaq had left behind as his successor in Kashghar a disciple named Ushtur 
Khalifa, but soon after Ishaq left the Khan and people of Kashghar abandoned 
the order and returned to their worship of a shrine at Turfan. Ushtur Khalifa 
accompanied them there on piligrimage and, perhaps seeking to emulate his 
master's idol-smashing ways, sat atop the grave and kicked at it in derision. All 
this accomplished, however, was to awaken a dragon within the tomb that now 
came out to devour Ushtur. At that very moment in Samarqand Ishaq miracu- 
lously became aware of Ushtur's plight, and delivered him with the sacrifice of 
one of his own sons. Ushtur was saved, the shrine was destroyed, and the 
Kashgharis returned to Islam". In this story seemingly itis the disciple who does 
the missionary work and the mster — even from the safe distance of Samarqand 
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} -who recieves the credit. Without much exaggeraüon one can claim thatit was 
the Ushtur Khal/fas, Mulia Hikmatis and Khawaja Hashims that helped produce 
Ishaq’s reputation as a great missionary of Islam in Central and Inner Asia. 
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POLITICAL CHANGE IN BUKHARA 1918-20 
* Ram Rahul 


Bukhara is an ancient laud. Its glory and splendour resound in legend 
folklore, andin peotry. The Aryans, the Hunsand other tribes ofancient Central 
Asia nomadized there. Before Islam, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism and Christian- 
ity spread, and prospered there. It was the stomping ground of Alexander of 
Macedonia and Chinggis Khan of the Mongols. Among great men, Ulugh Bek 
and Ali Shir Novoi were natives of Bukhara. 


This article studies the last phase of the emirate of Bukhara from 1785, when 
Masoom Khan founded its Mangit Uzbek dynasty, to 1920, when Sayid Alim, the 
last Emir fled the country. 


The revolutionary turmoil in the centre of the Russian empire had reached 
Bukhara through the advanced Muslims of the Crimea, the Caucasus and the 
Volga regions who were serving as links between Jadidism, the Muslim cultural 
reform movement in Russia and Central Asia. Small groups of intellectuals in 
Russian Central Asia and Bukhara had taken the term Jadid, innovation”. from 
the newspapers and journals of the Tatars of the Crimea. 


In Bukhara, Jadidism had developed from a cultural movement adyocating 
modern education into a secret movement advocating political reform. This 
change had come mainly through the stimulus of the Persian and Turkish 
revolutions of 1906 and 1908 respectively. The Jadids of Bukhara, who had 
advocated secular education in Bhukhara, had also demanded the establishment 
of a proper economic system, espesially the collection of taxes. They had also 
vaguly dreamt of a constitution similiar to that of the young Turks of Ottoman 
Turk. Emir Mir Alim (r.1910-20) of course had persecuted them. Their cultural 
work had met with the resistance of even the masses who were under the sway of 
Mullahs,and the mosques.In this manifesto of 18 July 1914, Emir Mir Alim closed 
all Jadid schools. A few Jadid schools however had managed to survive. The 
rallying pointforanything forward-looking in Bukhara, these schools had played 
a significant role in forging the leadership of the impending revolution in 


Bukhara. 
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The overthrow of Tsar Nikolai (r.1893-1917) and the rise of the Provisional 
Government in Petrograd (the name of the Russian capital had been changed 
to Petrograd in the first year of World War)in February 1917 brought the Jadids 
ofBukhara into the limelight. In response to a congratulatory telegram from the 
Jadids, the provisional Goverment senta dispatch to A.Ya.Miller,the represen- 
tative of former Russian government in Bukhara and to Emir Mir Alim, urging 
reform. Assured ofthe support ofthe Provisional Government the revolutionary 
organizations of Bukhara became assertive in their demands. But the provisional 
Government, too busy with its own problems of continuing the imperialist war 
and counteracting the second wave of revolutionary activity, paid no further 
heed to Bukhara. So preoccupied was it with the task of stopping the advance 
of Bolshevism that, except redesignating its political agentas Resident, it did not 
physically appoint its own representative to Bukhara. It retained Miller, the 
'Tsar's representative, in that post. Miller, instead ofassisting the revolutionaries 
of Bukhara, co-operated with the Emir. However, the clamour for reform was 
so great that Miller had no alternative but persuade Emir Alim to issue the 
following Manifesto on 7 April 1917: 


"As ever concerned with the welfare and happiness of our people, 
we have resolved to institute widespread reforms in the various 
branches of our administration, eradicating all abuses and irregu- 
larities on the basis of elections to office as demanded by our 
people. 


"Remanding all our subjects that the only possible basis for reform 
and all improvement is the holy Shariat, we call upon every one to 
aid us in carrying out our firm decision to illumine Bukhara with 
the lightof progress and knowledge that will be useful to the people 
of Bukhara. Above all, we shall lay an unshakable foundation for 
the just administration of our laws and the collection of revenues 
and taxes. Furthermore, we shall pay special attention to the 
development of commerce and industry in our Emirate, particu- 
larly with mighty Russia. All officials and government employees 
shall be subject to strict control, and shall receive specified salaries, 
and shall be forbidden to receive any other compensation for 
performing their official duties. Also we shall adopt every possible 
measure to encourage, throughout our domain the growth and 
development of useful knowledge in full accord with the dictates of 
the Shariat. 


“In oursolicitude over the welfare of oursubjects who reside in our 
capital, we have resolved to allow them to elect a council from 
among those whom the population deems most worthy and 
honourable and who will assume the responsibility of improving 
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the sanitary and living conditions in the first city in our realm. We 
also deem it necessary henceforth to establish a state treasury, to 
adopta state budget, and to keep a strictaccount ofall the revenue 
and expenditure of the government. Believing thatall our subjects 
should be regularly informed as to the exact nature of our efforts 
and decrees pertaining to their well-being and happiness, we 
hereby order the establishment in our capital of printing, as the 
need arises, of news that may be of general use and that may help 
our subjects to obtain useful information. To provide for the 
welfare of our people, we have made every effort to issue in our 
emirate the development of self government whenever and how- 
ever circumstances may demand it. 


"To celebrate this solemn occasion, we, working hand in hand with 
our mighty protectress, Russia, with the consentand approval of 
our people, hereby order the release ofall those who are at present 
confined in our prisons". 


The Manifesto, pledging fiscal, judicial and education reforms, representa- 
tive self-government for the capital city, a general amnesty, etc., satisfied no one. 
On the other hand, the government arrested and flogged the leaders of the 
revolutionary movement. The Russian workers in Kaga, the railway station near 
Bukhara, protested. Emir Alim frightened by the alliance between the Russian 
workers and the revolutionaries of Bukhara, released the revolutionaries. 
The death of Mirza Nasrullah, one of the leading Jadids,shocked the people. The 
revolutionaries decided to negotiate with the Emir for an amnesty for the 
political prisoners and the status of legality for their organisation. Faizullah 
Khojaey, a radical Jadid, has thus described those events in his memoirs: Istorü 
revoliutsii v Bukhara (Tashkent,1926). 





“On Friday morning we boarded a passenger train to Bukhara, 
where we were met by several officials in the Emir's carriages. We 
were all seated in pairs, each pair accompanied by two officials. 1 
found myself alongside [Muhiddin] Mansurov. We were driving 
through the market place just at the hour when the worshippers 
were leaving the numerous mosques. In the very centre of Registan, 
a crowd of about 5,000 people awaited us. All along the road, the 
crowds jeeredand threwstones atus. That bodedlittle good for our 
delegation. We finally arrived..... 


“Withina couple ofhourswe were all invited into the Emir’s throne- 
room. Escorted by the Russian authorities, we proceeded thereto 
in pairs, noteven inquiring as to why we were being taken there. In 
the throne room we met the entire administration of Bukhara, 
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dignitaries of all ranks and chief mullahs arrayed with shouts and 
cries and abusive language. 


"Mansurov delivered ihe opening remarks. He said: "We, the 
citizens of Bukhara, love and respect our fatherland and the 
existing order. Although we criticized the manifesto of His High- 
ness as nothaving altogether fallen in with our aims, we now extend 
our hand to you, great people of the state. May the will of the Emir 
be done." No sooner did Mansurov begin to speak, than they all 
jumped up, waved their sticks, called the delegation waitors and 
infidels. The Emir finally rose and addressed Mansurov and the 
officials thus: “You, and you my subjects, there is some misunder- 
standing among you. All this will pass, calm yourselves. As it was, 
so it shall be.” With these words he quickly left the room. 


“We heard the raging and raving ofa huge mob near the very wall 
of the castle, demanding the surrender of our delegation. Only 
then did we realize the real purpose of the Emir and Miller. 
However, we keptin the corridor and then, amidst the shouts of the 
retreating crowd, were led back to our former places. There we 
spent the whole day listening to the excited mob still clamouring 
for our surrender. 


“Now the true role ofthe representatives of the Provisional Govern- 
ment fully revealed itself. Miller and [Attachie P.P] Vvedenski 
made every effort to create the impression that they were the 
messengers rather than the collaborators of the Emir. They were 
busy running back and forth, now coming to us, now going to the 
Emir, now appearing before the people, supposedly to calm them, 
but in reality as desirous of our end as the mob outside was. But, 
in contrast to them, there was another elementat work, an element 
which had already cast off the yoke of Tsarism, and which later 
proved to be the emancipator of Bukhara- the revolutionary masses 
of the East, working hand in hand with the Russian workers and 
peasants. Were it not for the intervention of this group, the 
bourgeois babblers and traitors - Miller and his colleagues who 
under the mask of liberalism concealed their reactionary nature - 
would, no doubt, have handed us over to the brutality of the mob. 
It was they, the revolutionary Russian army and the workers of New 
Bukhara, the Russian settlement, who frustrated the hellish plans 
ofthe Emir and his Russian henchmen. the first to come to our aid 
were the workers of New Bukhara with whom our Young Bukharan 
Party maintained the closest contact, then the revolutionary army 
stationed in New Bukhara and on the railway stations of Old 
Bukhara. But ofall this our deligation knew nothing.During our 
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entire stay at the palace, we were awaiting death either at the hands 
of the hangman or the infuriated mob. 


“Then the unexpected happened - we were visited by Kushbegi 
Nasrullah and [Kushbegi designate Nizamuddin] Urgandji. they 
both with one voice announced that the Emir regretted the entire 
affair, that he was indignant at the fanaticism of the mob, whose 
number by that time had swollen to 10,000, which for the last twelve 
hours had been demanding the execution of the delegation or its 
surrender. However, neither thing hapened since the Emir was 
anxious that everything end amicably. Then Urgandji said that by 
morning we should probably be released. Evidently the visit of the 
revolutionary workers and soldiers had its effect on the Emir and 
his officials.. Urgandji further stated that the members of the 
Soviets of New Bukhara were tired and were therefore obliged to 
leave. We protested very energitically against the departure of the 
only trustworthy protectors we had. And, of course, they agreed to 
remain with us. 


“When Miller noticed how readily the Soviets offered to help us, he 
became alarmed and immediately began to make arrangements for 
our release. By twelve o'clock we were freed and on our way back 
to New Bukhara where we were met by cheering crowds of railway 
and cotton ginning factory workers ......” 


With the visit to the Emir ended the Jadidorganization, and the chairmanship 
of Mansurov. The new organization - Young Bukhara Party - broke with many 
of the evils of Jadidism, especially its political wavering. Simultaneous with the 
strengthening of its activities in the provinces and the villages, the young 
Bukhara Party began the struggle to overthrow the Emir and establish people's 
power in Bukhara. Faizullah Khojaev eventually, in 1924 to be exact, became 
Prime Minister of the Uzbek SSR. The Soviet Goverment executed him in 
1938.But this is anticipating history. 


The Bolshevik proclamation to the muslims of Russia and East deeply stirred 
the Jadidsand the Young Bukharans. However, the fundamental difference in the 
various attitudes ranging from constitutional democracy to national selfdeter- 
mination, the Nationalist Jadids thought it best for Bukhara to overthrow the 
Emir, break away from Bolshevik Russia and forma democratic republic. Most 
of them came to doubt the sincerity of Bolshevik protestations concerning the 
right of each nation to form a separate independent state. The radical Jadids 
expressed faith in the sincerity of the Bolsheviks. 


Fearing for his throne, Emir Alim broke off his relations with Red Petrograd 
and Soviet Turkistanand negotiated forhelp with the Russian Whites, the British 
imperialists and Amir Amanullah of Afganistan. He took measures to stop the 
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growth ofrevolutionary sentimentamong his subjects. The greatadvantage he 
had over the Reds was the exceedingly thin proletarian stratum in Bukhara, and 
not only in Bukhara but in entire Central Asia, the small group of Russian and 
native revolutionists. The readiness of the mob to lynch the very moderate Jadids 
during their visits to him had indicated what treatment the revolutionists could 
expectat the hands of fanatics. The Jadids were then saved by the revolutionary 
Russian soldiers and workers from Kagan. But obviously there were not enough 
Russian workers in the emirate to effect an overturn against the will of millions 
of natives, even if such a course were feasible. 


To overthrow the Emir, the young Bukharan Party, still too weak to attempt 
anything by itself, had to seek outside help, especially from Soviet Turkistan, 
where the few Russian Bolshevik and railway workers who had happened to be 
in Central Asia during the October days, had formed a governmentat Tashkent. 
And that was precisely what the Young Bukharan Party did. It contacted F. 
Kolesoy, the chairman of Council of People’s Commissar in Tashkent, who 
promised to helpit. But owing to unforeseen developments Kolesov was unable 
to provide the promised help. Soviet Turkistan itself was in a highly precarious 
situation, busy fighting for its own existence. Just when, with Kolesov’ aid, the 
Young Bukharan Party was to start the armed insurrection in Bukhara, two 
events, besides other hurdles, happened which threatened the very existence of 
Soviet Turkistan, the loss of contact with central government in Petrograd and 
the proclamation of Autonomous Turkistan in Kokand with Mustafa Chokaev as 
its President on 27 December 1917. The small and poorly equipped forces of 
Kolesov became involved in two major military operations. The firstand the most 
protracted operation being against Ataman Dutov. A Muslim Central Asian 
Conference heldin Kokand on 25 November 1917, with delegates from Fergans, 
Samarkand, Semirechie and Transcaspia, etc., endorsed the government of 
Autonomous Turkistan (Kokand). The government in Kokand appealed for 
help to Ataman Dutov, who ordered several Cossack detachments in Orenburg 
to advance along the Central Asian railway and help the counter-revolution in 
Kokand. The government of Autonomous Turkistan, however, fell on 19 
February 1918. Detachments of Kolesov's Red Guards, which had arrived in 
Kokand on 14 February 1918, launched an offensive against Old Kokand and 
smashed the army ofthe Kokand government on 20 February 1918. Atany rate, 
this conflagration led to the birth of the Basmachi movement. 


After liquidating the Kokand menace, Kolesovturned hisattention to the city 
of Bukhara. The influx of the Whites from Kokand and elsewhere into Bukhara 
was rapidly turning itinto the spot ofanti-Sovietactivityin Central Asia, especially 
when it became known that the Emir was in contact with the British intelligence 
agents in Meshed (North-East Persia) and Kashgar (Sinkiang). Kolesoy and 
Faizullah Khojaev, the then chairman of the Young Bukharan Party, side by side 
with the Jadids, issued an ultimatum to the Emir, demanding immediate reforms 
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to be put into effect by a body elected from the Young Bokharan Party and 
headed by the Emir himself. 


The Emir hedged for time. Kolesov refused to waitand ordered his troops, 
accompanied by the Young Bukharans, to advance on the city. According to 
Khojaev himself, the loyal followers of the Emir offered heroic resistance. “The 
fanatical adherents of the old, the mullahs, though badly armed - with knives, 
axes, rusty swords - fought desperately. 1 myself saw how one of them, holding 
a cudgel in his hand and a long knife in the mouth, advanced unflinchingly 
against our machine guns and hurled himself against and killed one of our 
gunners,” The Emir, who saw his defeat, sued for peace. He accepted all the 
demands of the revolutionaries. Kolésov ordered the Red forces to return to 
Kagan, the railway town on the outskirts of Bukhara. 


Emir Mir Alim issued a second Manifesto, more radical than the first. Itread: 


“In the name of our great God, We proclaim to our entire people 
thata nation can have no greater happiness than the possession of , 
equality and liberty. We fully realize that if our people be denied 
its rights and its liberty, ifthe administration be not reformed in the 
spirit of the times, we shall fail to attain a happy and peaceful life 
in our land. We recognize that the primary cause of the backward- 
ness, darkness, ignorance of our peopleis due to the inadequacy of 
the structure of our administration and the people’s enslavement. 


“Having become conscious of these circumstances and haying 
determined to better the lot ofour people and our country, We had 
issued a Manifesto eleven months ago, which, due to the machina- 
tions of a few satraps, ramained inoperative. This brought great 
evils upon our people, we in issuing this second Manifesto, hereby 
proclaim to our people that it represents our firm decision”. 


Kolesov and the Young Bukharans also demanded immediate disarming of 
the Emir's forces. The Emir stalled, saying that while he personally should be 
happy to fulfill this demand, his soldiers and mullahs were so aroused that it 
would be difficult to persuade them to lay down their arms. The Emir asked for 
three days in which to disarm; Kolesov reduced it to twenty-four hours. 
rrangement the revolutionaries were to supervise the 
Emirand the Young Bukharans were to occupy the 
Kolesov and the Young Bukharans waited in 


Accordingly to the a 
disarming of the forces of the 


city immediately after that. While 
Kagan for news from Bukhara, the Emir seized and executed their representa- 


tives and reorganized his forces to attack and wipe out the small contingent of 
the insurgents. He gained time not only to concentrate his troops, butalso took 
advantage ofthe mostvulnerable spotin the ranks ofthe revolutionaries, namely 
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the presence of Russians among them. His slogan was : “resist the foreign 
invaders”. He declared Jehad (holy war) against the infidels and traitors who had 
sold out their country and their faith. Before the revolutionaries realized the 
magnitude of the uprising, their artillery, cannons and machine guns, seemed 
to work against them. Ammunition being almost exhausted, Kolesov smashed 
through the enemy ranks and hastily retracted towards Tashkent. Such was the 
inglorious end of the first Soviet attempt to overthrow Emir Alim. 


The anti-Soviet forces overthrew, with British help, the Soviet power in 
Ashkabad, and set up an anti-Sovietgovernment. The Emir knew well how severe 
a blow that was to Soviet Turkistan. He was quite certain that Soviets of Turkistan 
would be too busy on the Transcaspian frontto “meddle” in hisaffairs. Of course, 
he did not know thatlife itself had been preparing for revolution in his Bukhara. 
the peasants, the main stay of his power, had begun to heed the revolutionary 
slogans which, despite all his precautions, charged the atmosphere. His soldiers 
too, irreguarly paid, ill-clad and ill-housed, were beginning to desert. Concur- 
rently, the young Bukharan Party in Tashkent was adopting the militant pro- 
gramme of the Bolsheviks. Perhaps the Emir also did not know that the Young 
Bukharan Party in Tashkent had re-established contact with the underground 
revolutionary groups in the Emirate. 


British withdrawal of its forces from Transcaspia, leaving only a small 
detachment at Krasnovodsk, stunned Emir Alim. British withdrawal from 
Transcaspia was not a matter of conscience or free choice. The British 
Government needed its forces elsewhere. Amir Amanullah (1919-29) of 
Afghanistan had dared to challenge ihe Briüsh lion. On 18 September 1919, the 
Red forces of General M.V.Frunze on the eastern front, demolished the crack 
army of Ataman Dutov by the Aral Sea railway station and drove him into 
Semirechie. And their joining with the Red forces from the Centre ended the 
isolation of Soviet Turkistan, even though the land contact had already been re- 
established early in 1919. the wiping out of the armies of General Kolchak in 
Siberia and of General Denikin in South Russia and the Caucasus deeply 
distressed Emir Alim. On 6 January 1920, the Bolsheviks captured Krasnovodsk, 
| the last stronghold of the anti-Soviet forces on the Transcaspian front. In the 
spring the Reds annihilated General Annenkov's armies and the remnants of 
Dutov'sarmies in Semirechie. Boris V. Annenkovand Aleksandr C. Dutov, along 
y with hundreds of their officers and men, escaped to Sinkiang, China. 


Developmentsin Khiva were equally disquieting. Junaid Khan, the Turkman 
. usurper in Khiva, met with serious reverses, the Turkman chieftains deserting 
him. The Young Khivans, the political cousins of the Young Bukharans, came 
d outinto the openin mostcities ofthe Khanate, carrying their propagandaamong 
the 'opulation. The strange thing was that the young Khivans, who described 
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p sa Bolsheviks”, werereally notBolsheviks, they were Just middle class 
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conservative muslims to rise against Junaid Khan and his Turkman Hordes. Why, 
Emir Alim wondered, did they call themselves Bolsheviks and popularize the 
name among the masses? 


With the tightening of the ring of revolution around Bukhara, Emir Alim, in 
the last despairing spurt of energy, resolved to give battle. He repressed the 
slightest sign of disaffection in Bukhara and financed the counter-revolutionary 
Basmachis in Ferghana. Above all, he tried to strike up friendship with Amir 
Amanullah of Afganistan, exchanging embassies. Amir Amanullah presented 
Emir Alim several cannon. Perhaps Amir Amanullah, in flirting with Emir Alim, 
cherished the hope of uniting all the Muslims under the banner of Pan Islamism 
carried by Afghanistan. Whether or not, Amir Amanullah realy entertained such 
grandiose hope is difficult to say. However, he was cautious in his policy. while 
helping Emir Alim morally and materially in his overtures and encouraging the 
Basmachis, he took care not to antagonize the Soviets. Indeed, he was among 
the first to recognize Soviet Russia. 


By August 1920 conditions were ripe for a second revolutionary advance 
against Emir Alim. The Bukharan refugees in Tashkent and the Bureau of the 
Young Bukharan Party there launched a propaganda campaign among the 
peasants ofBukharaand the army ofthe Emir. “Fellow coun trymen”, they wrote, 
“be notafraid, justice and power is on your side ... Bloody Nicholas is no more. 
the Tsarist friends of the Emir who.might have taken sides with him and sent the 
Russian army againstyouhave long since been hurled outof Russia. There is now 
only the worker’s and peasant’s Red Army which is wholly on our side, and which 
is always ready to come to our aid.” 


A conference of the Young Bukharan Party, which met in Charjui on 18 
August 1920, decided onan armed uprising in Bukhara. The armed uprising of 
peasants supported by armed contingents of Young Bukharans and Russian 
railway workers of Charjui occupied the city on 29 August. Immediately the 
Young Bukharan Party issued a proclamation, declaring all the lands as well as 
irrigation canals to be the property of the people. It pronounced the real and 
personal property of the Emir’s officials, of the clergy, and ofall active counter- 
revolutionaries subject to confiscation by the state. It promised a Kuriltai 
(assembly) convention of the people's representatives to carry out the task of 
land and water reforms and of taking over all enterprises for the benefit of the 
state. Italso addressed an appeal to the government, the proletariatand the Red 
Army, wherein the Young Bukharans, speaking in the name of the people of 
Bukhara, requested the government of Soviet Russia to help them in their 


struggle against the Emir. 


On 28 August 1920, General M.V.Frunze, Commander of the Red Army 
forces on the Turkistan front, ordered the troops to help the Young Bukharans. 
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On 31 August, excepting the heir and other sons, Emir Mir Alim, alongwith his 
entourage and a small contingent of woops, escaped to Dushambe in the Pamir 
mountains. Soviet troopsapprehended the heirand other sons of the Emir. The 
Young Bukharan Party organized revolutionary Committee and the Soviet of 
People's Commissars in Bukhara. A Kuriltai ofthe representatives ofthe peoples 
of Bukhara metand declared Bukhara the Bukhara Khalaq shorlar Jamhuniyeti, the 
Bukhara people's Soviet Republic. the Sovict government recognized it on 6 
November 1920. It abrogated all treaties and agreements concluded with the 
Emir of Bukhara by the Tsarist government and renounced all rights of Tsarist 
Russia in the Emirate. And so on. The government of the Soviet Republic of 
Bukhara and the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic (RSFSR) entered 
into political, military and economic alliance on 4 March 1921. 


Bukhara was a state in the medieval sense of the term. The Emir, its head, 
ruled despotically, and autocratically. Even the connection of Bukhara with 
Russia led to no change in his medieval, feudal outlook, and the life and 
condition of the people of his Emirate. From the beginning of the Mangit 
dynasty in 1785 to its very end in 1920 Bukhara remained, as before, a medieval 
and feudal state. 


Bukhara had abundant natural resources. But the Emirand his government 
did nothing to develope them. Even agriculture, the mainstay of the people, 
remained backward, and undeveloped. The government did notimprove even 
cotton, the gold of Bukhara. Itdidnotfully harness the river waters for irrigation, 
and so on. 


Bukhara needed reforms but, till the very end of the Emirate, the Emir was 
adamantly relentless. Liberal Bukharians and those who had visited Tsarist 
Russia and Ottoman Turkey for trade and pilgrimage wanted to create for the 
people of Bukhara the modern way of life they had observed in those countries. 
Even the Jadids, who eventually ousted the Emir, were initially for educational 
reforms only. the Mullahs, however, had come down heavily on them all. The 
reforms pledged by Emir Alim (r.1910-20), the last Emir of Bukhara, ramained 
mere pledges. Only the slave trade, and slavery had been abolished. To keep 
himself on the throne, Emir Alim had even sought external intervention, but 
in vain, 

Gentralized administration in West Central Asia provided institutional 
cohesion. But the medieval administrative infrastructure of the state of Bukhara 
was notadequate fora modern state(s). The Jadidswere mostaware of this. Even 
Emir Alim eventually accepted, in his second manifesto, its inadequacy. And 
zbekistan, Tajikistan and Turkmanistan to an extent, which emerged outof the 
mirate of Bukhara, took over none of its political and administrative institu- 
Inany case, the forthcoming Soviet State system in Central Asia would have 
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IBN SINA’S APPROACH TO PHYSICS 


*H.S. Virk 


Ibn Sina’s works mark the flowering season of Islamic philosophy which 
coincided with Persian renaissance of the tenth century. This was a period in 
eastern Persia when literary creation matched the high tide of scientific 
achievement. The centwy saw both the birth of the Shah-nama, the Persian 
National epic, and the writings ofal-Biruni, the outstanding Islamic savant. The 
pursuit of free enquiry was not yet frozen into regimented thought. Ibn Sina 
represents the culmination of Islamic rational thinking in its most characteristic 
form. Itis amazing Ibn Sina should have risen to the heights of intellectual and 
scholarly achievements despite a career characterized by political and personal 
upheavals. 


Atthe age of eighteen, Ibn Sina had mastered all the known sciences. He was 
a scientific man who attempted to bring the Greek theories, to the level of that 
which needs to be expressed by the study of concrete, when apprehended by a 


great mind. 


A paragraph from his autobiography reveals his immense power of compre- 
hension, “For a year and a half, night and day, I was reading logic and studying 
the different branches of philosophy. When I was unable to solve any problem, 
I would go to the mosque and pray to God to open the closed door to me. Then 


T would return to my study. When sleep was overcoming me, I would wisely drink 


a goblet of pure wine. This would bring intelligence to my mind and power to 
my body. Then I would resume my study. Sometimes when sleep did overwhelm 
me I would solve the problems I was unable to answer before, in my dreams,. This 
happened often. In this way I continued until I was learned in the subjects of 


logic, mathematics and physics as | am today." 


In the Danish nama, we posses a complete , though concise outline of Ibn 
ysics, physics, and mathematics. Of an 


Sina’s philosophy, namely logic, metaph «c 
sin his teachings the characteristics of 


Aristotelian bend of mind, Ibn Sina show: 
Peripatetic philosophy. He expands and develops Aristotle's logic and meta- 
physics but does not go beyond his mentor in case of physics. From Aristotle, he 
adopts also the notion of the categories, matter and form, potentiality and 
actuality, and in general, follow him in terminology. 

“The Sciences are founded on experiences and 
estions and premises. As there are universal 
culiar premises. The different objects of 


According to Ibn Sina, 
reasoning. T} 1ave objects, qu 
remises, so each science has its own pe 
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the sciences establish a hierarchy among themselves, according to their dignity. 
Besides this, the sciences are divided into theoretical science and practical 
science. The principal subjects of theoretical science are physics, mathematics, 
and theology; and of practical, applied physics, mechanics and art, and ethics.” 
The problem of the classification of the sciences was very popular in the Middle 
Ages both in the East and the West. 


In the philosophical part of his physics, avicenna discusses several of the 
primary ideas ofthe human intellect, e.g. power, time and movement. He desires 
from physics a firstacquaintance the ideas which Scholasticism employs in logic 
and metaphysics, that is, to say that with the idea of form and matter and the 
categories. The ideas of form and matter are suggested observations of the 
physical world: Physical bodies, strictly speaking are constituted of two prin- 
ciples, matterand form; then thereare attached to them the accidents which arise 
from the existence of the nine categories. Scholasticism divides these accidents 
into primary qualities, which are inherent in the body, and secondary qualities, 
which can be taken away without annihilating the body, but which contribute to 
its perfection. 


Avicenian conception of power is more closely allied to dynamics than to 
statics. He is interested in the energy acting from within the body rather than in 
the forces which move it from without. Like Aristotle, he allows that each body 
has a natural place to which italways returns, by some hidden power, when it has 
been removed from it. The commonest example of these innate powers is 
‘weight’. This idea of power is developed in psychology and metaphysics. In 
physics there is no infinite power. Its effects are always either greater or less. 
Avicennarecognised the principle ofthe mechanics that ‘whatis gained in power 
is lost in speed.” 

Time, he explains by movement, and it cannot be imagined otherwisc. Time 
cannot be conceived in immobility, it would then be of fixed duration, and no 
longer true time. Bodies,' says Avicenna, “are in the time not in their essence, 
because they are in movement, and movement isin time. Time was created and 
it is nowhere except in itself. For the world in general, it is measured by the 
movement of the stars.’ 


Avicenna also speaks of the locality of bodies, then of space and impenetra- 
bility, He tries to show, by somewhatsubtle, reasoning, that bodies cannot move 
ina vacuum, because he thinks, the dimensions ofa vacuum are impenetrable, 
from which he concludes that a vacuum does not exist. He does not admit the 
ossibility ofactual infinity. Like the ancients, he believes that the world is finite, 
that there is outside of it neither fullness nor emptiness, but absolute 
ingness. He admits, again that bodies are divisible in potential to infinity; 
he rejects atomism. Atomism had its partisans at this time, the mutakallimeen 
ians), with whom Avicenna disputes. In this connection too, he analyses 

ct very cleverly. 
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Avicenna unfortunately hardly managed to rid himself of the errors of 
peripatetic physics although he had the opportunity several times. Yet from a 
philosophical point of view his account, besides forming interesting reading, 
bears witness to a very acute intellect. 


He differs from Aristotle on some fundamental issues, notably the nature of 
the Primal Cause, which he defines as the Necessary Existence, and more 
importantly, in the mode of deriving the Universe from the Primal Cause. Here 
he adopts a Neo-Platonist line and expounds the belief in graded creation 
through emanation. His Neo Platonism is, however, stamped by personal marks 
and independent thinking, particularly in the the concept of Active Intellect, a 
heavenly substance which is the source of all knowledge and serves as a bridge 
between human intellect and the higher order of existence. 


A comparison of Ibn Sina's cosmology with the Aristotelian tradition and the 

Islamic tradition: 

Since the basic philosophical theme expressed in this section is Ibn Sina’s 
theory of emanation, we shall compare and contrast his views with those 
alternative views which aresignificantin terms ofthis philosophicaltradition. His 
doctrine of emanation is basically his solution to the problem: "How can the 
ultimate being generate the world or relate to it?" Alternative solutions to this 
problem with which we shall concern ourselves are the doctrines of co-eternity, 
represented by Aristotle, and the creation theory, represented by Islam. 


Although it may be true that Ibn Sina availed himself of the Aristotelian 
vocabulary, e.g. matter and form, generation and corruption, actualty and 
potentialty, as well as the four elements and related topics, many significant 
differences can be observed between their cosmologies, as will be discernible 
from the following summary of Aristotle's position and particularly when his 
position is compared with that of Ibn Sina. 


According to Aristotle, the generation of all substances is caused by their 
having the same form. About coming into being, Aristotle asserts (Metaphysica 
1070 a): 


“We note nextthatneither the material nor the form ofa thing comesinto 
being (when the thing comes into being); and I mean this even of the 
matter and form closest to things. For everything that changes 1s some- 
thing that is changed by something into something. That by which it is 
changed is its first mover; what is changed is its material; and that into 
which it is changed is its form..... We note next that all primary beings 
(both those generated naturally and otherwise) come into being out of 
something with the same name. 
In comparison with this doctrine, Ibn Sina’s assertion that a body emanates 
from an intelligence substance and that matter is therefore, generated out of an 
intelligence, is anti-Aristotelian position. This difference accentuates a rather 
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significant distinction in the cosmologies of Aristotle and Ibn Sina. The 
difference is best depicted in an observation Gilson makes in the context of the 
contrasthe establishes between Aristotle's God and the God of Thomas Aquinas; 
Gilson holds Aristotle’ God to be ‘one of the causes and one of the principles 
of all things, but not the cause for the principle of all things', for he fails to 
accountfor matterin the Aristotelian domain of being. Asa consequence, Gilson 
finds itimpossible to reduce Aristotle’s metaphysics to unqualified unity. in the 
system of St Thomas, however, God is the cause of everything, even. of matter. 
Hence, the notion of metaphysics itself is modified by the doctrine of creation, 
for a first cause is introduced into the realm of being and from this cause 
everything comes into being. W.D. Ross expresses an identical view in his study, 
Aristotle's Prior and Posterior Analytics: 


The formal cause is not a distinct cause over and above the final or 
efficient cause or the eternal ground, but is one of these when considered 
as forming the definition of the thing in question. The one type of cause 
thatcan never be identical with the formal cause is the material, and hence 
the material cause is silently omitted from the present passage. 


According to Aristotle, therefore, the ultimate being cannot even in remote 
sense be the material cause of an entity, but can only move the material world 
asits prime mover. By contrast, Ibn Sina's ultimate beingisa remote cause of the 
material aspects of the world on the following grounds. The ultimate being first 
ofall generates an intelligence; the first intelligence in turn generates another 
intelligence and a body. This generation continues, as has been discussed , until 
theactive intelligenceis generated which generates the substratum-matter of the 
sub-lunary world. In this sense, then we can call Ibn Sina’s ultimate being the 
remote cause of the world, a doctrine which gives to his system a decidedly anti- 
Aristotelian bias. The two philosophers diverge also on the ultimate being as the 
perfection of persons and the notion of mystical union. In the Aristotelian system 
the prime mover is notin any sense regarded as the perfection of persons; any 
notion of mystical union would be meaningless in his system, whereas mystical 
union (paíwand) is regarded as the source of the ultimate happiness of persons 
by Ibn Sina. One could ask, however, in what sense the Aristotelian theory can 
be said to approach a union of the kind Ibn Sina depicts. 


In this connection we might recall a famous passage in Aristotle’s works in 
which heasserts that the activity ofGod is contemplation, and that the best activity 
in which man can engage himself is also, therefore, contemplation (Ethica 
Nicomachea 1178 b 8-22): 


But that perfect happiness isa contemplative activity will appear from the 
following consideration as well ... Therefore, the activity of God, which 
surpasses all others in blessedness, must be contemplative; and of human 
activities, therefore, that which is most akin to this mustbe more of the 
nature of happiness. 


= 








ENVIRONMENTAL SCULPTURES ON 
ISLAMIC THEME 


*Gayoor Hassan 


The “quality” ofa work of art depends upon the “quality” of the artist who 
producesit. Itis the resultofhisintelligence, and his sensitivity to things thatmay 
stimulate him and his technical competence; these derive in turn from his 
character, his understandingand his temperament. The particular form that the 
work ofart takes, arises from the direction that his interests lead him to and from 
his technical sympathy with one method of expression rather than the other. 
This is true, I think, ofall the arts; and the artist becomesa painter or a sculptor 
because the visible world and the materials of his craft — paint, colour, stone, 
metal, volume—are the things that move him to express himself in art. It is 
apparent that not only the talent but dedication also is essential; and ifit is fair 
and acurate to regard the artist's life in this way, itis also fair that the work should 
have the serious and careful attention of observer. 


The artistis a special creative spirit, special in the sense thathe is creative and 
special in the sense that he confines his creativity to a form he adopts. Asa 
specialist he is set apart and as a creative spirit he is, as history reveals, in a small 
minority. The observer shares in the creative act in that it discharges itself 
through him, what he experiences is part or all of the transmuted experience of 
the artist; how much, this will depend on his sensitivity and temperamentand on 
the creative power of the artist. 


Although he uses nature, this is not to say that his painting or sculpture must 
resemble nature’. Indeed abstractionis a device much used in art. It is therefore, 
unfortunate thatit has been so thoroughly misunderstood; and sinceitisso much 
a part of modern painting and sculpture some examination of itis essential. To 
abstract or to make an abstract has two different senses: to take away or to deduct 
and to summarise. In relation to modem artit partakes of something of both 
senses but predominantly of the first. Itwould probably be helpful to distinguish 
between the two general uses of the term. 


To put it in another way, an abstract art is one in which the shapes are not 
derived from a particular subject but are put together directly from the artist’s 
stock of experiences and his understanding of the effects of the relationships of 
shapes and colours. This will have no reference to the appearance of the visible 
world. 


* Principal Institute of Music & Fine Arts, Srinagar. 
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Abstractionis, however, only the method, not the inspiration. The artists use 
it only in so far as it helps them realise their intention-to communicate their 
experience-and notas an end in itself. The extent of the abstraction reflects the 
artists attitude to the world, to his society, to the future, to the changing 
character of man. The modern artist has found varying degrees of abstraction 
necessary to express his sense of the loss of urgency in academic artand ofits lack 
of relevance to the way we live now, to the modern machine, to modern war, to 
great events, and perhaps most important, to the feeling that man himself is 
becoming increasingly depersonalised and is subject to the power of science 
which he hasinvented. His artis the result ofan attempt, sometimes desperate, 
usually groping, to find a truth, an order and a faith that will allow him to live in 
dignity. This necessitates and inspires his new language. 


Calligraphy is the highestart form of the Islamic civilisation, no appreciation 
of Islamic artis possible without understanding the importance and significance 
of its calligraphic tradition. From the first years of Islam arose the idea of 
presenting the Koran in a way worthy of the momentous significance of the 
revelations, using the finest form of handwriting allowed by Kufic (primitive) 
script to begin with and thus religious emmotions and aesthetic sensibility were 
inseparately fused. 


Briefly defined, a three dimensional sculpture consists ofa solid object with 
which we are ina physical relationship —it commands our attention by the mere 
fact of its presence. In the past sculpture conveyed magical or religious ideas 
while in modern times these ideas may be purely secular or aesthetic. Sculpture 
has in its evolution been associated with architecture, ritual and religion, mystic 
forms and play. Its role cannot be fixed, for itis constan tly growing and changing. 


Each work of art exists on its own terms, conditioned by its own laws and 
autonomous within a given frame work or governed by the relationship itenters 
in to with the environment . Thus forming a cohesive whole where an observer 
sees, feels and appreciates the pieces of art as an organic whole with its 
environment. Each work of art exists in terms ofits own autonomous laws. This 
new view presents sculpture only as a three dimensional mass occupying space. 
We are invited to apprehend it only by our senses which are alive to its volume 
and shape, colour and texture, its feel and ponderability. We are asked to 
experience it and judge it in terms of our response to its surface movement, 
solidity, colour, theme and so on in relationship with its environment. 


Contemporary sculpture differs from the work of pervious centuries for many 
reasons. These include a receding preoccupation with the human body used as 
asubject to convey ideas, the development of constructivist processes and the use 
of modern materials and techniques, and changing attitude to artistic achieve- 
ments. 
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The twentieth century has seen the emergence of sculptors who have 
examined images from many other cultures and have served to widen a 
vocabulary which had been almost exclusively related to, Greek ideas. Auguste 
Rodin’s (1840-1917) work breathed new life into sculpture, and artists such as 
Constantin Brancusi (1876-1957), Picasso (1881-1973) Naum Gabo (1890- 
1977) have helped gain new grounds into which sculpture has now extended. 


Artis a communication, true,- but artis more than just that. Itis also a means 
of expression, though ofa special kind, not to be confused with the meaning that 
language conveys. I sculpt with these two points in mind, to communicate and 
to express, through the media of art. One of the most difficult tasks is to reify 
thoughts and to reveal approaches one has towards a work of art, especially in 
a way that might be meaningful to some one else also. This is true because much 
of what transpires in the creative process operates on the subconcious level. 


I have worked in close proximity to many ‘isms’, doctrines and philosophical 
concepts revolving around my past experiences as a professional artist-teacher 
during the past twenty five years. My sculptures and paintings, to date, still show 
an unreceding interest in philosophical and spiritual subjects and motifs’. 


I call myself sculptor, painter and teacher to some extent. This may be the 
reason that my approach to an artistic act is academic. My approach to sculpture 
is through the many drawings that I explore. Each drawing has its own begining, 
its own expression... an idea which grows and lives with each stroke of pen. The 
idea or new expression is not born all in one simple movement. It actually lives 
as my pen moves. Line, planes and shapes develop a new life within itself. The 
new creation crystallises itself into true and real meaning. My approach is a 
process of exploring sculptural form by freedom of movement to be captured 
into a crystallised idea. These ideas and sketches are only mental notes thatserve 
to describe the physical attitude and general design of the subject. Each newidea, 
waits for its creator to choose a tangible form. The idea or interpretation of the 
subject in three dimensions is accomplished during actual construction. The 
idea-which best expresses my conception ofits meaning is then developed into 
sculptural form of its own. This is the moment for which each idea waits. Once 
chosen, itis no longer dormantas its many companions. It will begin tu breath, 
develop and grow into a visual experience, a true sculptural creation. With each 
blow of the hammer, and with each cut of the chisel, a new life is born. In the 
creation, I always start by searching for the whole. I confine myself ما‎ the simplest 
line and planes. Detail does not interest me; what matters is the original idea. I 
want the idea to feel life within itself, and to crystallise into a harmonious whole. 
Each sculpture with its new life stands ready to speak through its elements to the 
observer. 


Ihave been fascinated by the art of calligraphy. Basically language was born 
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in the form of sound, by the evolution of time sound gave birth to an alphabet, 
which shaped the script and thus calligraphy sprouted. 


I persue the theme which is fundamentally derived from the sound. During 
the thorough study of calligraphic art, I have found that Arabic calligraphy has 
rhythmic patterns, with all aesthetic beauty and artistic flexibility with which an 
artist can create numerous forms of art. 


My purpose is not to initiate the calligraphy, but to express and convey 
something which will be more than the calligraphy itself. Itis a vehicle through 
which the truth manifests and merges with the sound, and creates ecstasy in 
silence and delight. 


Itis very common about the works ofart to be specially appreciated by those 
who know the value of art. I think you may agree with one or two relevant 
observations made in connection with the role of audience and artist responses 
to the feelings and customs of the community and the value system he belongs 
to. Itis fairlyobvious thatnoartist can work well withoutthe sense ofan audience. 
The theory thatartisself-expression will not carry us far; for whatis the "self" that 
is expressed. Art is communication, and though it works by and with the 
sensibility, there is simply no reason why it should not communicate a sense of 
value. The answer to the question whether great art can exist independent of 
religion will therefore depend on our scale of values. The court of judgement is 
sooner or later, the community. It would seem, therefore, that the artist, to 


“achieve greatness, mustin some way appeal to community-feelings. Hitherto the 


highest form of community-feeling has been religious; itis for those who deny 
the necessary connection between religion and art to discover some equivalent 
form of community-feeling which will, in the long run, ensure an historic 
continuity for the art that is not religious. 


I am highly inspired by the Koranic theme, through which I tried to express 
my inner world by way of creaüng the sculptures of mystic sound and convey the 
message of the Truth through the works of art. The concept of my sculptures are 
essentially Koranic. Therefore, the choice of fourteen cryptic Arabic letters 
which head certain chapters of the Koran. These mystic words which are the 
vehicle through which my works travel and are represented in the form of 
environmental sculptures with the preservation of their own interpretations, are 
as under:- 


NON, QAF, SAD, ALIFLAM MIM, ALIFLAM RA, ALIFLAM MIM RA, 
ALIF LAM MIM SAD, YA SIN, TA SIN, TA HA, TA SIN MIM, 
HA MIM, AIN SIN QAF, KAF HA YA AIN SAD. 


‘The environmental sculpture is to be so strong and catchy, that a common 


de e 
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man, who ever casts his glance on it may find some interest in itand appreciate 
it. Ialso endeavour that my environmental sculpture may be appreciated by the 
common people, apart from the serious art lovers, because basic idea of the 
environmental sculpture is to beautify the environment with aesthetic art object. 
The definition of environmental sculpture is that there must be a perfect, ideal 
marriage between the environment and the work ofart, yet each must retain its 
own identity. 


The environmental sculpture includes my floating sculpture and fountain 
sculpture also. Fountain sculpture is, to sum it all, a kind of sculpture in which 
the water and the material of the sculpture are actually wedded together to 
enhance the quality and effect of both . The visual effect thus caused is strong, 
functional and ornamental as well. 


The series of these fourteen environmental sculptures is specifically made for 
general public places, parks, gardens, city squars, lakes (floating sculpture) etc. 
These sculptures have been conceived for fountains also and accordingly, these 
can be executed in different materials, like stone, caststone, wood, metal casting, 
metal-sheets and fibre glass etc. Their enlargementand selection of material are 
subject to the selection of their given space in the environment. I tried to widen 
the scope of the subject-mater by way of mixing sculpture and fountain with 
pedestals and ultimately the whole concept of sculpture and fountain unites 
together. The purity of water and light plays the vital role along its subject matter, 
and the original form of sculpture gains appealing hieght and monomental 
qualities which enhancesaesthetic beauty and conveys the message in magnificient 
manner and it speaks through its elements to the observer. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. The artist is not just a copyist of nature's appearance, he is a part of the fabric of society, an 
involuntary revelation of its character. He uses nature, the visible world, but his whole purpose 
is the interpretation of his personal and necessarily limited - understanding. 


ro 


An art critic in the Monthly Indian Archetect, (January, 1986) writes “Mr. Gayoor Hassan is a class 
by himself, His art is a projection of spiritual scholarship. He does not hide his having accepted 
a hero. Historically a Guru has been a condition of the great among artists. His anatomical 
excellence is captivating as are his colours. His works announce in impressive terms that there is 
no shortcut to great art. Inspiration has to be interpreted with perspiration. When conceiving a 
work he gives the impression of having been seated on a mountain peak sunk in ecstasy and 
‘contemplation”. Atanother place “Indian Architect” (February, 1973), he states “Gayoor Hassan’s 
carving is not an ordinary attribute of Kashmir crafts. The artist in addition has worked with such 
celebrated artists as Prof. Sankhu Choudhuni, if he did not produce the class of sculpture he has, 
one would be surprised. There is a strong point in his sculptures not associated with modem 
sculptor, even celebrated ones these days. They do not show their artistic powers via chiselling 
on the stone or carving on wood, but lay store in casting Mr. Hassan makes proud and shows in 
clear terms how he uses his tools. His sculptures are complete compositions for their shaps if their 
scale could be enlarged, they would suit street squares. He has a knack of carving.” 
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In "The Times of India” September 18, 1989, Mr. Keshav Malik an eminent art critic of India | 
states“ T’ would like to mention Gayoor Hassan, the head of the sculpture department of the 
Institute of Music and Fine Arts Srinagar Kashmir. In his Koranic calligraphicsculpture, the artist 
excels himself and slips out completely from under sundry influences. Some of this smaller 
paintings and thin metal sculpture models for environmental sculptures indicate that he is not 
only working carnestly but is likely to achieve something memborable.” 

I suppose there is a great sense of truth and validity in their statements. I persue the them 
with numerous drawings. 
























































A PARTHIAN! INSCRIPTION AT SUSA? 
A Critical Analysis 


* Gulshan Majeed 


(I acknowledge my indebtedness to Franz Cumont and Dr.Jamshid 
Manekji Unvala (tr) for the material I have freely used in this paper). 


The letter under study belongs to the Parthian? King of King's! Artavan ۴ 
who ruled Western Iran, its vassal states like Elamais and the district/state 
Susiana? (which was hitherto autonomousand only indirectly under the Parthian 
suzerainty).The letter inscribed on a rectangular block of lime stone 16 cms 
thick in very fine Greek characters whose type varies from four to seven mm? is 
a sort of royal decree” issued in favour of one Hestiaios Asios whose father” 
Demetrios alias Eisagogous erected this memorial stone in conformity with the 
practice of the ancients to remember the noble souls and honour the men of 


distinction”. 


The inscription buried under a Sassanian edifice" which had used the 
building material and the foundations of the earlier constructions of the 
Achaemenian ruler Darius(522-486)!* was unearthed during a series of excava- 
tions at a place sited earlier by Mr.Loftus in 1852 and carriedinitially in 1886” 
by Mr.Dieulafoyand subsequently conducted by R.de Macquenem, Director 
Archaeological mission of Susiana in 19277. 


The inscription at hand furnishes one of those missing links the absence of 
which frustrates our attempts to reconstruct the Parthian history and locate its 
place in the general cultural scenario of ancient Iran. The Parthian history as 
erent and. broken at essential nodal points". The 
nt tool in our endeavours to establish their political 


ulture and language and central state relations in a 
period). 


given to us is still incoh 
inscription is very significa 
and administrative setups c 
particular region(Susa) and of particular period (Ist century 


Parthian rule (248 B.C-226 A.D)in general was a decentralised system!’ of 
Kadag Xwadayan* lord of houses. The various high ranking posts were normally 
‘hereditary. This practice vested in the hands of nobility a power often 
detremental to a less vigilant monarch®. The period is a witness to exploits and 
manoeuvering capabilities of the nobility who could effect changes atthe highest 
place without creating many ripples around*. Through the old practices, 


* Reader, Centre of Central Asian Studies, University of Kashmir, Srinagar. - 
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borrowed from Achaemenian rulers there emerged three forms of governance 
during this parthian rule which had far reaching consequences for the develop- 
ment of a composite culture”: 


(a) Provinces run directly by the monarch* 


(bi) Provinces run by a Satrapes? and Strategos* Satrap was the highest 
judicial authority within the province”. 


(bii) Autonomous or semi autonomous city states? run by the elected repre 
sentatives” of people on the Greek model™. Cities like Dura Europs,Seleucia 
and Susa” which had elected bodies to manage the administrative? and 
the political affairs of local nature. Under Parthian rule they were free to 
choose their own revenue raising system” so long as they could defray the 
expenses of royal house and were responsible to the monarch through 
the epistates*, the commissioner appointed by the monarch for guidance 
and look after of the municipal administration (of Susa). 


c) Vassal States”: Conquered or achieved through the negotiations with an 
subdued ruler as a ransom and leased out on a contractual obligation to 
the existing ruler of the state or to a person nominated by the King from 
amongsthis own trustees?. These states were conditionallysovereign and 
were forbidden to raise the strength of their army beyond a fixed ceiling. 
Parthian states had only a nominal army”; at the time of an emergency 
people were intimidated to join the army. 


This way of governance helped to create an atmosphere where people 
reacted favourably to the changes around*. As there was no strain on local 
cultures and regional languages, they developed in a way most suited to the 
requirements of the people they belonged to”. It is natural with the developing 
cultures and more so if they are more passive or less dominant, that they always 
keep their borrowing options open”. The foreign cultural elements practices 
and religious symbols were readily adopted and juxtaposed* with other local 
elements. In certain cases the suitable and relevant equivalences" were also 
found. It was undersuch circumstances that the Greek language developed asa 
lingua franca * of the empire. Under all these currents the pahlavi* was being 
chiselled by the people concerned and silently developing to take offas the major 
language of the empire. Pahlavi script finally making its appearance just on the 
coins of vologesis" I in 52-58 A.D, only fifteen years after the reign of Artaban 
III. Other language used in writing was Aramaic; inscription found at Nisa and 
Ayroman* etc., arein this language. Ideographic pahlavi scriptevolved from this 
Aramaic script. 


bo 
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The inscription displays two eras side by side a practice also followed during 
Parthian rule“ the date of receipt of the letter is given prominently at the head 
of the inscription as: Received in the year 268 as per the Royal Era”, in 333 as per 
the Ancient Era”. Royal Era 268? here means the Arsacid Era? which started in 
the manner of Seleucid Era from a fixed year and begins from the spring of 248/ 
247 BC* when their presumed ancestor Arshak occupied the parthian throne. 
The Ancient Era here means seleucid Era? begining with Autumn 312 BC. The 
two calendars supplemented each other; in the eastern parts of the country 
onlyArsacid calendar was in vogue. The Royal Era has been given preference 
over the ancient Era. But one feels surprised by the fact that the Royal Era has 
notbeen mentionedatallin the main body ofthe letter, except of course at the 
end where the emperor seems to have put his royal seal”: And again at the end 
ofthe main letter where the erector gives his name, the date of establishing the 
statue is given in the seleucid Era only. 


Frequency of the Seleucid Era in the main letter speaks not simply of the 
popularity of this era in this particular part of the Empire but very rightly of the 
the other political considerations of the ruler. The persian rulers were generally 
tolerant and considerate. We have strong historical evidences to prove their 
accommodative? nature vis-a-vis alien cultures and the subjects. The Addressee 
of the letter are theStrategos and the Satrape of the Susa and the city of Susa Y 
itself, all ofthem Greek and believingly using a Seleucide Calender“. The nature 
of the letter also required that it should be understood well by all the 
partiesinvolved.Seleucid Era which governed the transactions in the Greek cities 
of the period was followed on the Parthian coins also. Royal documents were 
signed in Arsacid Era; the practice followed in the presentinscription when the 
emperor mentions in the signiture line the Arsacid Era only. 


“The 17th day of Audnaios” 268” 


The letter betrays an dominant trait in the character of Artavan III8';. In 
response to a petition challenging the election of Hestiaios Asios for the post of 
a Gazophylax* on the grounds of overstepping an established norm, the king of 
king'sissuesa decree penegyrizing the defendant and eulogising his deeds; and 
making no secret of his personal liking towards him. A reply ad rem. True to his 
character he least cares for the conventionally established requirement for a 
valid election and admonishes the boule and the men responsible for bringing 
in the charge againsta friend ofthe emperor. He calls Hestiaios his most personal 
Friend, Protoi Philo®. The friend and a bodyguard are two terms of great 
significance in ancient persian context. The Parthians adopted money institu- 
tions of their predecessors, afew of which had lost their actual function and were 
only symbolic in nature. The house of King and the friend of the King were two 
such institutions who presented themselves are their nominees for various 
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positions when required and besides had a advisory role. Bodyguards had 
assumed by dentof their proximity to the Kingan enviable position. Chief of the 
bodyguards was even appointed Prime Minister at times. Friends of the Kingand 
the bodyguard of the King were the class of the people who had trust and 
patronage of the King. This institution had lost much of its weight and function 
and were more or less symbolic duringthis rule. 


In this case a three years break between the two consecutive terms of office 
was ignored by the authorities responsible for conducting the election for the 
boule at Susa. The most significant part of the argumentlies in the narration of 
events leading to the decision of the boule to let Hestiaios Asios contest the 
election and in his final victory. King had only two options before him which were 
either to set asidethe majority decision of the boule or ignore the rule which 
was local in nature and alien to Parthian ruler. He settled for the second and with 
a purpose behind. Local rule is a local rule insignificant and negligible in 
comparison to the King’s decision whose immediate predecessors and succes- 
sors are known to have proclaimed themselves thio pator. Then the authority 
behind the local rule was some abstract principle; the local guardians of the local 
rule deserting it mid way for the present and deciding to exert their weight in 
favour of Hestiaios Asios. Here emerges one more dimension of the case. 
Establishmentversus local rule whose opponents were Petasos and Aristomenes. 
Establishment comprised barnos and other nominees of the King.A decision 
against them could have created a new front against the King and send wrong 
signals to the quarters hostile to him. Thus the King gives credence to the 
establishment which serves him more than the law. 


The King of King's does not reject the petetion brought forward by the two 


other contenders for the post. Petasos, son of Antiochos, who was elected - 


archontes®with Aristomenes son of Philippe, arbitrarily as is alleged by a scholar 
no less than Franz Cumont®. Artavan is at the most guilty of giving no cognisance 
toan established practice. He tries to convince the respondents by the arguments 
and lays bare before the petetionersall the meritorious deeds of the defendant 
and makes them recaptulate the services he had rendered so selflessly for his 
country. Artavan III visibly lays stress on the good deeds? of a man than on a 
customary practice or a convention .The point which Artavan wished to bring 
home is best understood by those who are in know of the Zoroastrian concept 
of a good state. The Zoroastrian concept of a good state differs from the 
corresponding Greek concept in principle”. It suffices here to say that while 
Greek idea is that of an equal law Zoroastrian concept revolves round the good 
law. This conceptof good law is pragmatic in natureand is result oriented. It takes 
care of the system which is meant ما‎ produce favourable results. The ordinance 
of good regulation of Darius (522-486BC) on the Naqsh Rustum” has the same 
principle behind it and it was “primanly instrumental in holding together the 


eS 
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numerous racial and territorial groups of farflung empire””. The concept of 
equality before the law was hardly practised in ancient Iran. The king was the 
epitome of law; lawunto himself; allegience to him was the allegiance to his 
interests. The decision of Artavan III is conditioned by this allegiance to him 
from Hestaios Asios and requires from others the same over and above their 
customary law. 


“Received” in the year 268 according to the Royal Era, in the year 333 
according to ancient era. 


“Bacillus Bacillon? Arsakaa sends his greetings to Antiochos and 
Phraates”, residing at Susa, to the magistrates and to the City; 


“Considering that Hestiaios, of Asios, son of Demetrios, whoisone +: 
of your citizens, and one of the firstand the most esteemed friends 
and one of the body-guards, having exercised the charge of 
gazophylax”? in the year 329 according to the ancient reckoning, 
and having behaved himself in this function correctly, and very 
justly, and with thorough integrity, not avoiding any personal 
expense in the expenditure incurred for the City; 


“That twice during his magistrature the city having the necessity of 
sendingan ambassador, he absented himself from the City, consid- 
ering as of no consequence the care of his own affairs and esteem- 
ing those of the city more important and considering that, saving 
neither pains nor money he devoted himself without reserve to the 
first and to the second embassies, and having negotiated to the 
advantage of his native City he obtained appropriate honours, as 
the decree voted in his favour in the year 330 attests”; 


“Thatin the year 331 when there was need ofan honest men, he was 
proposed as candidate for the same office for the year 332, and that 
after a prolonged docimacie Petasos son of Antiochos, who was 
elected archontes with Aristomenes, son of Philippe, presenting 
himself in the boule alleged that in virtue of the established laws, 
iteas prohibited thathe should occupy the same magistrature twice 
without leaving an interval of three years; 


“But that the City having had the experience of his good intentions 
and remembering his administration of the above-mentioned 
office, decided to elect him as archontes and that in consiquence 
he was elected for the year 332, which was of Petasos, son of 
Antiochos, and of Aristomenes, son of Philippe; 
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“Considering therefore that, in view of the facts cited above 
Hestiaios is unjustly accused, we judge that his election is valid, and 
that he should neither be wrongly prosecuted for occupying the 
same office withoutallowing an interval of three years, norin virtue 
of any ordinance whatsoever, which might be produced in this 
matter, all interdiction or inquesthaving been, in general, setaside, 
particularly that which was launched against him should be abro- 
gated. 


“The 17th day of Audnaios” 268. 


“This statue” of Hostiaios Asios, son of Demetrios, alias Eisagogeus, is 
808 
erected by his father in the year 337 according to the ancient reckoning. 


“Lenidas”, son of Artemon of Seleucie on the Eulaios? has engraved this 


stone®!.” 


The King of Kings? the Arsakai® of the inscription is identified with the 
Arscid?! XVIII of the Parthian coins®where the reverse shows two handled cups” 
to the left. The depiction of the cups on the coins has a religious significance 
when studied alongwith the name of the King Artavan?. Artavan is the 
possessive form® ofarta whose latter equivalentis asa?. Asa means the rightorder 
or the true regulation”. Artavan is the compound name comprising Arta-tvan?! 
meaning thereby, the worshipper of Arta”. The term denotes the quality of the 
dead". A man can achieve this state ofArtavan hood only when he is dead. Abode 
of the Arta being the netherworld®. And when the manisdeadhe needs,according 
to the ancient Iranian belief mobilier funerair®—-a few useful objects which 
include vases, bowls and the cups, onits way to other world. Hence the presence 
of'two cupson the coins of Artavan III. The name and its association with the cups 
betrays a strong Zoroastrian influence on the King. 





Parthian rule in general is known for its lack of interest in Zoroastrianism”. 
But the absence of sources and paucity of relevant material at our disposal does 
notnecessarily portray the religious indifference of the Parthians. Zoroastrainism 
never seized to be living religion”. The artifacts, inscriptions and remains of 
monuments belonging to different epochs of ancient Iranian history excavated 
at Susa if read alongside the corresponding objects from other parts of the 
ancient Iran reveal a culture not altogether devoid of Zoroastrian leanings. 
Consecration of slaves to Nannia at Susa as per the two inscriptions dated 175 
B.C. and 142 B.C. respectively have an obvious correspondence with Artemis 
Ho . with walled radiate crown asis the opinion of W.tarn (1951) and both could well 

gs identified with another Zoroastrian goddess Anahita (or Anahid) and then 





b 
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was already identified with Anahita™. The social customs and religious rites were 
governed by the Zoraostrian beliefs and performed under the guidance of 
religious teachers— the Magi'”. Philhellenism’ was not a general Parthian 
attitude. It was mainly confined to Greek cities under the Parthian rule. The 
rulers who are called the imitators par excellence adopted Greek practices! 
only selectively. 


Artavan III initially a candidate of compromise between the warring groups 
و‎ chosen to replace Vonones' around 9/10 A.D to occupy Parthian throne. 
Earlier Vonones had with his lack of administrative skills!" alienated the 
parthians in general and the nobility who were instrumental in bringing him to 
power from virtual wilderness (in 7A.D.)'5, in particular. Replacement of 
Vonones with Artavan III is significant in more than one way: it speaks of the 
growing impatience of people with the things foreign and a general abhorence 
to the unwanted Roman interference!”; it also alludes to the absence ofa strong 
Central rule which puts in the hands of the baronsa disproportionate power to 
choose a king of their choice and at their biding!”. 





Vonones had spent better part of his life as a hostage in Rome'$. Back home 
he could not adjust himself withthe parthian way of life and failed to exhibit the 
characteristics so essential for a Parthian ruler'®. The behaviour of the nobility 
with the Vonones is not in any way a meak or lone indicator of strong and 
dominant nationalistic tendency of the Parthians. 


Nobility, a politically motivated alliance was in search of a king who could 
adjust his steps on the tunes set by them. But their hopes were soon belied when 
Artavan III started accumulating the power in his person and began to exercise 
his sovereign will in the matters of the state!”. The early unrestand the voices of 
dissent were effectively, though not permanently attended to and channelisedin 
a way as to be beneficial to the forward policy designs of the sovereign. 


Artavan III was too strong a King, as the inscription under study and a 
fragmentry reference in the classical literature shows, to let his nobles manipu- 
late things to their advantage". Authority of the central rule which had got 
eroded through the weakness of the successive governments was more or less 
restored!2, Thus ushered in a period of “expansion of Parthian culture and 
opposition to all things foreign. 


Artavan could hardly recognise a hostile neighbour or an authority which in 
any way put limits to his field of control. The only authority around was the King 
and the King ought to be obeyed over and above other considerations irrespec- 
tive of their legal, social or religious sanctions. The present letter , the only 
Arsacid Royal document" available with the scholars lays stress on this very 
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aspectof bis rule. Hestiaios Asios is his man. A protoi philoi. The King knows him 
as his most trustworthy bodyguard. He has already served his city as its ambassa- 
dor. King himselfattests his selfless se rvices to the state, his uprightness and more 
importantly his usefulness in the times of crisis. In the state ofa ‘good law’ these 
are the qualities mostly required. Monarchies were notrun on the given lines. 
They were generally governed by the whims, requirements, externaland internal 
compulsions and interests of the monarch whosoever he may be. Complete 
allegiance to the Crown and stability of the empire was necessary prerogative and 
not the soft mention of the ۰ 


Artavan defends his friend and does not like others chargesheet him on any 
pretext whatsoever. He forbids the petitioners and their supporters and the 
boule in no less strong words from any action which shall harm or injure the 
prestige or position of his friend Hestiaios Asios'*. He little recognises the local 
rule. From the contents of the letter it looks as if the King of Kings hadnot only 
the petetion of prosecution before him but the counter affidavit ofthe defendent 
as well. He constructs his arguments in favour of his friend and the words chosen 
betray pronounced partiality which he least tries to hide. 


Then the King has done what has already been carried through by the boule. 
The King takes tme out to mention with an emphasis the role of municipality 
in the present case. 


Events enfold in the following sequence 


In 329 A.sel: Hestiaios is elected to the office of treasurer 
In 330 A.sel: Decree voted in his favour obtains appropriate honours. 
In 331 A.sel: a) Heisagain proposedas the candidate for the same office 
b) Boule after taking its time on the petetion decides against 
the petetioners 
In 332 A.sel: a) Hestiaios Asios is elected to the office of treasurer 
b) The petetioners not content with the decision of the 
boule present their case before the Commissioner 
appointed by the King 
c) The commissioner(the epistates) lays the case of both 
the parties before the King at Ctesephon 
In 333 A.sel : The King of Kings upholds the decision ofthe boule and 
rejects the plea of the petitioners and conveys his 
decision to the parties concerned 


When Hestiaios Asiosis proposed for the office ofarchontes his candidature 
is contested by Petasosand Aristomenes quotinga rule which governs the norms 
for the candidature and the valid election to a office in the boule. The rule states 
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that no person can occupy the same magistrature twice without an interval of 
three years in between. Hestiaios has visibly failed to observe this rule and so has 
boule, which decides to elect him in clear violation of the law; against the 
decision arepresentation is made wellin time and understandingly after making 
the preliminary enquiries. The inscription is clear at this point. The role of the 
boule in the present case is not above suspicion. Our immediate impression is 
that, thatthere is more between the lines than meets the eye. The boule hasacted 
under compulsions;one of the compulsions is alluded to in the inscription itself 
where the King tells us that when there was a need of an honest man boule 
decided to choose Hestiaios Asios. But the words chosen to make the Susian 
public to fall in line with the decision of the boule are not illuminative enough 
to dispell the shadows of doubt from their minds. Why only Hestiaios? Is he the 
only honest man in the whole city state available for the purpose and that too in 
contravention to the given law. The boule is surely under compulsion, the two 
other considerations which seem to have effected decision formidably besides 
the given one i.e the consideration of the welfare ofthe state, probono publicoare; 


a) Political consideration! which converge in the allegiance to the person of 
the King who is favourably disposed towards Hestiaios or which have their 
source in the internecine feuds among the power brokers within the boule. 


b) The personal considerations ofsomeimmediate gains from Hestiaios Asios!!” 


who belongs to a class recognised as friends of the King. 


Petasos and Aristomenes may have had these considerations of the boule in 
the mind when they went to contest the decision of the boule . The picture of 
Hestiaios Asios which emerges through the arguments of the letter is that of a 
resourceful person who has the fair amount of energy and riches to spare for his 
native city, when and where the need arises. During his earlier tenure in office 
he has led two embassies with an advantage to his city. City has duely honoured 
him for his services, he seems to possess a certain amountof manoeuvering 
power. He is politically well connected asis depicted by the urgency with which 
kingissues his warning to all would be trouble shooters for his friend. King calls 
him his most genuine friend and a trust- worthy bodyguard. It would have been 
really hard for the boule to ignore Hestiaios. He is given aspecial treatment. The 
inter-pleadingalong with decree ofthe bouleis laid before the King of Kings who 
decides it in favour of Hestiaios Asios who happens to be his friend. We do not 
know exactly what prompted the boule to waive- off a. necessary condition for 
a valid election. though the grounds it might have furnished seem to reflectin 
the letteras well. The letter mentions Hestiaios Asiosasan honestandan upright 
man, who spares neither money nor effortsfor the welfareand honour of his city. 
It also takes note of his experience as gazophylax and other administrative 
abilities. But the grounds given little compensate for the rule which is selectively 


bypassed in the present case. 
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We have no means to ascertain whether it couid have been a different story 
had Susa retained ifs autonomous status as before. Susa, Seleucia, Dura Europes 
and Persepolis" were the four major cities during the Parthian period with a 
cosmopolitan character. Susa like Seleucia and Dura Europes had a well 
pronounced majority of Greek and Roman population’! Successive Parthian 
rulers systematically cultivated an attitude of indifference towards all the three. 
During first century A.D. Susa was no more a capital of an autonomous district/ 
region Susianial®, It was directly under the Par thian rule. However, Susa had a 
municipality to run its affairs with a restricted autonomy. Municipality com- 
prised elected members who proposed candidates for the offices of magistrates. 
Magistrates had executive powers and as a directorate judicial and semblance of 
legislative powers as well,as is witnessed by the contents of the letter itself. Satrap 
and Strategos both lived at Susa, Satrap was a provincial authority with judicial 
powers within his jurisdiction. He was responsible for the defence of his 
province entitled to raise and collect revenue, fix lavies land taxes and receive 
envoys and make arrangements to meet the occassional demands from the 
capital'?, Strategos was head of the provincial army. By dent of his pesition he 
virtually shared power with the Satrap!””. Strap and Strategos who are addressed 
by name in this letter are not the parties of the dispute. They are mentioned to 
make it sure that the orders issued through this letter are carried out. Susa was 
as compared to Seleucia an eparchy. Richard Frye tells us thatan eharchy was run 
through a Strategos during Seleucid period butin our inscription we have both 
the Satrape and Strategos present here unless we differ with Franz Cumont ™ 
and undertand or (misunderstand?) one of the two as epistates. Then as Strabo 

(Ist century A.D.) confirms Susiana had lost much ofits earlier status to a direct 
parthian rule, Susa would naturally have been host as the capital of the district 
of the Susiana to Satrape and Strategos. It is the epistates appointed by the King 
who lays before him. The decree issued by the boule and other papers connected 
with the present dispute”. Thus the administrative set up for the city of Susa 
consisted ofa boule with elected representatives from amongst the people who 
were entitled to vote, the archontes who were elected indirectly by the city and 
the Epistates who was the nominee ofthe King of Kings. The inscription was 
the part of the statue of Hestiaios Asiosson of Demetriois alias Eisagogues erectd 
by his father in the year 3377 according to the ancient calender.At the end of the 
letter the engraver mentions his name and that of his native place: 









Lenidas,son of Artemon of Seleucie on the Eulaios has engraved this stone. 
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Corresponding dates of Seleucid and Arsacid Era according 
to the Gregorian calendar. 





1. Begnning of SeleucidEra 312 B.C. 

2, Beginning of Arsacid Era 248/7 B.C. 

3. A.Sel. 333 Arsacid 268 21/22 A.D. 

4, 332 267 20/21 A.D. 

5. ' 331 266 19/20 A.D. 

6. 330 265 18/19 A.D. 

f 329 264 17/18 A.D. 
Glossary 

Archon The Chief magistrates; elected fora different period. 

Archontes Magistrates 

Arsacis Family or dynastic title of the Parthian rulers. Artavan 


Bascileon Bascileus 


III was 18th Parthian ruler. 
King of Kings 


Boule Elected municipal Council with executive powers 

Docimacia Enquiry/ Investigation 

Epistates The Commissioner of the city of Susa 

Gazaphylax Treasurer 

Protoi Philoi An honourable friend 

Psephisma Decree 

Satrap Governor ofa province. An institution which ows its 
origin to Achaemenian rulers in Persia. 
Achaemenians called them Xshathra Pavan, the 
country protectors. 

Strategos The army chief who shared the political power with 
a satrap or acted under the command ofa satrap. 

NOTES AND REFERENCES 
l. Parthian's, dismissed summarily by Iranian and non Iranian sourcesfrom history books for want 


of genuine material on them were dubbed as barbarians (Firdousi), unoriginal and belonging 
to dark ages (in Iranian history). The untruth was perpetuated by the Sassanians to present 
themselves as great saviours of persian civilization. Excavations conducted during the present 
century have formidably contributed towards developing a right perspective about Parthians. 


Parthian’s belonged to the nomadic tribe of Parni who once lived some where in Khurasan. 
Theyconquered Parthia which was situated little east of Caspian sea between media hı west Ariana 
in east Hyrcacnnia in North Great Salt Desert in south Pami led by their tribal lord Arsaces, 
defeated the Parthian satrap who was in rebellion against the Achaemenides in 238 B.C. The 
nobles who are counted as seven, including Arsaces himself established Arsaces on the throne 
of Parthia in 250 B.C. Number seven as mentioned here is very significant for a Zoroastrian. Six 
arc the entities seventh is the Ohramazd himself; six are the archangles presiding over the days 
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a 


8. 
9, 


of a week seventh is the Ohramazd himself; six are the climes seventh clime has been adopted 
by Ohramazd himself. [ The region which Ohrarnazd most likes and adopts is the present day 
Central Asia]. 


(1) List of the Entities 


i Asa 

ii, Armaiti 
iii. Haurvatat 
iv, Amartat 
v. Xsathra 


vi. Vohumanah 
vii. Ohramazd 


These entites form the entourage of Ohramazd. U.M.Daudpota, The Annals of Hamzah al 
Isfahan Bombay, 1932, pa 13; N.Debovoise, A Political History of Parthia Chicago, 1938, p 10; 
J.Wolski, The Decline of the Iranian Empire of the Seleucids and the Chronology of Parthian Beginnigs, 
Berytus, 12, 1956-57 p 35-52, CF Fry, The Heritage of Persia, p 179; Edward G Browne, Literary History 
of Persia vol I, London, 1977, p 79. 


Susa an ancient city which flourished under Achaemenides and Seleucides; situated at the foot 
of Zogros mountains on the north bank of Choaspes river in Khuzistan, was ideally placed midway 
between eastern and western extremities of the empire of Darius who made it his capital and 
centre of his building activity. Excavations at Susa have furnished a large number cf objects of 
a great historical value pertaining to 4000 B.C, 3500 B.C., 3000 B.C., 2500-2300 (Simat dynasty) 
9050 B.C. (Hammurabi), 16th to 19th century B.C (Elamite), 840-640 B.C, (Neo-Babylonia), 500- 
312 B.C(Achaemenian ) Seleucid, and Sassanian and Arab periods. These objects have a great 
signifance for cultural economic and religious studies of the respective periods. 


G.B.Gray, Persian empire and the westin G.B.Burry (ed) Cambridge Historyvol iv 1 977, London 
p 192; R Lev and Tey, Susa in Encyclopedia Britannica vol 21, p 460; see also vol 11, p 416, vol 21, 
p 864; vol 24, p 57; Richard Frye , The Heritage of Persia, op.cit., p 140, 143, 150, 189, 190. 


Richard N Frye, The Heritage of Persia, London, p 144. 


In Greek bascileun bascileus. Before Mithradates, Parthian Kings called themselves the great 
Kings. Agnes BaldwinBrett, coins and coinage in Encyclopedia Americana vol 11,1971 U.S.A., p 280. 


Artavan conquered Hyrcannia in 252 A.Ars/ 5 A.D. from which position he was invited by the 
nobles to occupy the throne in 256/9 A.D. in place of Vonones. Edward Meyer and Mary Boyce, 
Artavan III in Encyclopedia Britannica vol 2, London 1970., p 500. 


Arsacid empire included as vassals kingdom of Media, kingdom of Babylonia, kindgom of 
Armenia, kingdom of persia dumg this period , Debovoise, op.cit., Chicago, 1938, p 26. 


It was a little kingdom in the cast of Khuzistan. Strabo tells us that it was vassal state during his 
timc. Henning, The Monuments and Inscriptions of Tangi-Sarvak, Asia Major 2, London 1952, p 177. 


Susiana was directly under Parthian rule during Ist century A.D. Debovoise op.cit., p 26. 


Jamsheed Unvala, The Letter, of Artabanus III in K-R., Cama, Oriental Journal, no 27, Bombay, 
1935, p 69. 3 


10. Scc the letter on page 69 


| Il. Sec the letter 


12- Unvala, op.cit 
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. "For west Asia under Seleucid, Greek and Parthian rule saw a particularly rich confrontation, of 


. Satraps appointed by the King on merit or on family background were generally heredi 


. Ibid,p 66 
. R.T.Hallock, the onc ycar of Darius I. Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 19, 1960, 36-39; Olmstead, 


History of Persian Empire, Chicago, 1948, p 101, 109. 


. G.B.Gray, Iran and West in op.cit p 192, 197, 202. 

. R,Lev and Tey Susa in Encyclopedia Britannica vol 21, P 460. 
. Edward Meyer and Mary Boyce, Artavan III op.cit, p 500. 

. Unvala op.cit, p 71. 

. Frye, The Persian Heritage, op .cit p 191, 192. 


. James R.Russell Zoroastrianism as the State Religion of ancient Iran, lecture III, in K.R.,Cama, 


Oriental Institute Journal number 53 Bombay 1986p 121. 


. Ibid. 
. Ibid; Frye op.cit, p 181. 
. Hyman Kublin, Parthia in Encyclopedia Americana, vol 11USA 1971, p 280. [ 


. Frye op.cit p 192. 


the tradition between Hellenism and Asiatic amalgam in its post Achaemenian phase. Malcolm | 
A.R.Colledg, Sclupture Stone Carving Techniques...... in Guiseppo Tucci (ed) East and West vol 
29 number 1-4 Rome, 1979, p 221. ا‎ x 


















Parthian rule was feudalistic and through The Houses. Only Persepolis and Ctesephon and the Ty er 
surrounding areas were directly under the monarch. Rostovtzeff, C.B.Welles, A Parchm at 
Contract, Yale Classical Studies 2, 1931 p 46. 





during Parthian period they had lost much of their position. In pen theyiwereli 
Marzban, Frye, op.cit., p 194-195. 


Military system was strengthened under Parthians. Strategos was a military rank r 
satrapes. Normally a Satrap combined in himself the functions of both the civi | ar 
administration. Satrapes frequently revolted in the Parthian period. 
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ON LANGUAGE SITUATION IN UZREKISTAN 


*Abdulzukhur A. Abduuazizov 


Let me begin my topic from some facts of history connected with language 
situation in Uzbekistan as it was not possible to speak about the real language 
planning in the previous Soviet regime. 


Languages as a vital element of ideology, social life, culture, education, 
anthropology requires permanent attention by all the spheres of society. Time 
judges everything. Now it has become clear that the Soviet totalitarian concept 
of language policy had a wrong fundament. It worked with high prized slogans 
of internationalization declaring that the national languages were determined 
by the process and rapprochement ofsocialist nations and nationalities and their 
cultures. Russian was the most dominant language, even called “the second 
native language”of all nations, penetrated into all language levels 
phonology,grammar lexicon, terminology and even alphabet. The soviet na- 
tional policy was directed mainly to make all nations bilingual but the number 
of Russion people who where bilingual remained so meager as to be neligrble 
even today itis not more than 3%.Moreoveı everything possible was attempted 


. to discredit, blunt and bury the national values, the conscience, the traditions 


and the other representative symbols of culture of the constituent nationalities. 
The languages of these nationalities, in order to further dilute their identifica- 
tion marks were given the last priority. All these facts are briefly analysed in the 
contemporary literature by Prof. E. Allworth, W.Fierman,G.Lewis and others. 
This deliberate Soveit language policy has gone to the history as "black spots’ 
remeniscient ofa coloniolism. It should not be forgotten. It has a lesson for new 
language planners. The new language policy and planing has to make a note of 
past mistakes and rectify them according to the needs of the new state and with 
an eye on ils future development. Now a new but difficult period has began in 
the life of the Uzbek people. After a long discussion on october 1989 Uzbek was 
adopted as a state language of the Republic of Uzbekistan. Two years later on 
September 199 1, Uzbekestan was declared an independent state. Among many 
new problems in the social life of Uzbekistan at present there is a very complex 
and complicated one the solution of which requires to pay attention to many 
factors. It goes without saying that it is the most difficult task to set up a new 
language planningand to conductafresh language policy. The first task to settle 
for the government is organisation of Advisory Council on language problem. 
The government of the Republic of Uzbekistan has organised the State Lan- 
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guage Commission headed by the Prime Minister and consisting ofabout’ : enty 
personal among which includes the linguists, writers, representatives of the 
Ministry of Education and others somehow connected with language policy. 


The Council ofMinisters also organised the Terminological Committee, he 
Uzbek Language Society and the Toponymic (place names) Commission with 
thier branches in all the regions of Uzbekistan. All these commissions or 
committies have their own activities and regulation rules. But the main task of 
all of them is to help the governmentin forming the laws on the state language. 
At presentaccording to the constitution of the Republic of Uzbekistan all the 
documents, official criminal laws, meetings and conferences are conducted in 
Uzbek. The most parts of the newspapers, magazines and books are published 
in the state language. Uzbek is mostly used by radio, TV and press. 


The officialization of the Uzbek language as a state language required a 
complex series of political and administrative actions by political entities; the 
Uzbek language is used in all the government transactions and functins in 
postages, stamp papers,bank notes and other spheres of life. 


Itshould be underlined that the existing literature in language planning and 
the effective experience of some countries in this field may be useful to borrow 
by the new independent state. But it all depends on how to conduct language 
policy and language planning. 


Usually three components of language planning are indicated : 

(1) the choice of a language to which the policy relates, 

(2) the policy to be followed and 

(3) the evaluation ofboth policies in all respects. And also language policy 
should be formulated, codified, elaborated and implemented (In this 
article I follow Eastman C.M. Language planning, an introduction). 
(1983). 


The first stage of language policy is a process of deliberation and decision- 
making which is called formulation of language policy taking care of the goal 
of the nation. The declaration of the Uzbek language as a state language was the 
first and the right object of the government. Next stage, called codification of 
language policy, which occurs after policy formulation has taken place, refers to 
technical preparation of the decided-upon policy. But codification involves 
more than the mechanics of putting a policy into effective way, it also means 
paying attention to the feelings, attitudes, values, loyalties, preferences and 
practices of both policy makers and representatives of the nation. Inspite of the 
fact that this stage has also been codified there isa tendency existing among the 
people to make their languages more pure, more accurate and understandable. 
This tendency called purification has been traditional inmany countriesand may 


OU 
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be explained as the use of old words and terminology in place ofthe lone words 
and new entrants 


Some Uzbeks suggest to use words of the Arabic-Persian origin and establish- 
ing old phrasesand constructions. The purification tendency may become wide- 
spread among the people who do not know the problems of language change, 
the right usage of international terminology. Let me give you some examples. 
Some Uzbek people have recently suggested the words uzoqsado (for radio), 
yaginnigor (for telephone), koporin (autobus), korchalon (for businessmen), 
tovushshunoslik (for phonetics), kimoshti (for auction), etc. None of these 
words can be used as they may have different meanings. The term must have a 
strict definite meaning which we do not notice in these words. 


Still others stress, to use old forgotten words of the Turkic origin which where 
substituted by Russian words in the Soviet period in spite of the fact that certain 
kind of equivalents exist in Uzbek. For example, chawghon-hockey, kechik-a 
passage from the sea, barchin-silk, yetikon-asum of seven twin stars etc. (All these 
words may be found in the memorial work “Kudatghu bilik written by Yusuf Chos 
Chodjib in 1069). 


The Uzbek Terminological Commission’s main tasks is to recommend the 
rightusage ofwordsand the scientific-technical terms. for the present time some 
terminological dictionaries have been compiled and a group of linguists are 
working on a new academic dictionary of Uzbek. But it needs more coherent 
endeavors to develop and publish different kinds of dictionaries of different 


sizes. 


Another stage is the elaboration ofa language policy which also includes the 
extension of the official language's writing system or revision of orthography. 
This process is closely connected with the problems of education, literacy, 
printing and even religion in some countries including Uzbekistan. The Soviet 
colonial system put the Uzbek language to many unwaranted troubles and 
dificulties.Itwas made to adoptmany scriptsand reforms; notable are; thereform 
of the Arabic alphabet (1917-ull the mid of the 19305), the replacement by the 
Roman (Latin) alphabet (from the mid of the 1930s till 1940) and transference 
to the Cyrillic script (in 1940). And each of thatalphabet reforms were explained 
by non-fundamental theoretical and practical frame-work but mostly for the 


political reasons. 

The elaboration of the language policy can not be separated from the 
procedure of implementation which means language changes that allow the 
policy objectives to be realized. The reform of the alphabet should be done in 
the context of general acceptance of the other writing systems taking into 
account economic, linguistic psycholinguistic and other factors. 
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Historically none ofthe alphabets used in Uzbek have the real Turkic letters. 
The oldestscript which existed in Turkestan territory was the Soghdian alphabet 
lost during the Arabic invasion. The Arabic alphabet is very difficult as usage of 
each letter depends on the positon and it can not indicate all vowel sounds of 
Uzbek in writing. In spite ofit, itis decided to study the A1 abicalphabetat schools 
and universities in order to be able to read historically important books and it 
also helpsin reading the sacred Koran in the original. As to the Russian alphabet 
it has the letters denoting two sound combinations and also there is a special 
symbol of palatalization and some other features which do not exist in reality. 


The Roman (Latin) alphabet which is the basis of most of symbols of the 

International Phonetic Alphabet, can adequately indicate all the vowel and 
consonant sounds (phonemes) of Uzbek. The phonological and graphical 
coincidence may be proved by the fact of existence “one phoneme- onc symbol" 
which is easy to learn and it can raise literacy level of the society. Another fact is 
that the Latin script was used in Uzbek for about ten years and many people 
remember it well. The Roman (Latin) alphabet was adopted in Turkish and 
nothing has happened since then. The Roman (Latin) alphabet is used in many 
countries of the world. The people who know the Latin alphabet can easily study 
other languages, mostly European. The Latin alphabetis widely used in modern 
technology (fax, computer, telegraphy etc.) which shows practical usefulness of 
it. All these facts prove that the Roman (Latin) alphabet is simple, adaptable, 
suitable and therefore acceptable for Uzbek. Historically three revised types of 
the Roman (Latin) alphabet were proposed (in 1927-1954, in 1934-1940 and in 
1938-1939) for Uzbek. A group of Uzbek linguists has deeply studied all those 
proposed types ofthe Roman (Latin) alphabetand has recommended to choose 
the yersion consisting of 33 letters proposed by participants of the conference 
in Samarkand in 1929 with some revisions and diacritic symbols. This alphabet 
scheme is very similar to the one consisting of 34 letters proposed in Turkey in 
March 1939, for all the Turkic languages. In September 1993 the Supreme 
Council of Republic of Uzbekistan declared the acceptance of the revised Roman 
(Latin) alphabet for Uzbek and beginning from 1995, it will be introduced. in 
schools and universities and tansference to it may be finished in the year 2000. 
There may besome difficultiesin transferring to the Roman (Latin) alphabet but 
this task may be fulfilled gradually. 


Speaking briefly, as a young independent country Uzbekistan has declared 
Uzbekasastate language, organized the State Language Commission, the Uzbek 
Language Socicty, the Yerminological Committee and adopted the revised 
Roman (Latin) alphabet in its writing system, and substituted many place names 
given in the previous Soviet rule. All that has been done in a very short time. 
Language planning is necessarily futurc-oriented process and it requires much 
effort of both plan-makers and representatives of the nation. 





AGRO-CLIMATIC REGIONALIZATION OF 
WESTERN TURKESTAN 


*G. M. Mir 


Spatial analysis of phenomenon leading to regional variations is of funda- 
mental importance for a geographer whose observations should be based on 
cause fect relationship, the level of latter being inversely proportionate to 
intensity of determinism. Though agro-climatological research, the objective of 
which is to contribute for optimization of outputin quantity as well as quality and 
simultaneously maintaining ecological balance, has shown remarkable signs of 
advancement since 1950 but still things do notlook simple inspite of the fact that 
lations seem to have been better established. In climatology the 
environment of plants is described in terms of certain parameters of 
sate, an independent variable, is most important in agricultural 
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epe nons by way of interacting with other variables to modify a particular land 
fora specific agricultural system. This paper which is an attempt towards that 
direction shows the magnitude of agro-climatic responses in the Western 
‘Turkestan ina regional dimension. How climate poses limits in agricultural land 
use and cropping pattern, and to what extentit provides guidelines leading to 
various levels of agricultural development has been elucidated. 


Climate 


‘The outstanding characteristics of the study area and the feature that mostly 
unifies it with remaining part of the Central Asia is aridity. Here evapo- 
transpiration always exceeds precipitation resulting thereby the unusual climatic 
regime of Egyptian summers and Siberian winters. Factors of paramount 
importance forsucha climateareitsinterior continentallocation, comparatively 
higher latitude as well as lower altitude, rare vegetation, deserty soils and the 
mountains rimming the entire southern edge of the region which rule outany 
possibility of moisture from India ocean and Arabian sea. 


Temperature Variations 


During summer the region is filled with hot aos air o normally 
from the cold north around eastern end of the ‘Azores High’ that generally 
produce a low pressure system especially in its south-eastern part and mainly 
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through the process of conduction temperature shows an abrupt increasing 
trend. Higher temperatures are characteristic of much of the plains and lower 
foot-hills. The average maximum summer temperature of Kushka is 27.6°C and 
maximum absolute temperature recorded so far is as high as 46°C. Ashkhabad 
is even hotter, experiencing a maximum average temperature of 31.2°C but has 
recorded a temperature of 47°C. Kzyl Orda generally averages a maximum of 
24.6 °C while its highest record is 46°C. Kustany experiences a summer 
temperature of 42°C. In the mountains, of course, summer temperatures drop 
rapidly, Tien Shan ranging between 4 to 5°C while the maximum summer 
temperature ever reached touches 19°C. 


In winter the cold air blowing from Siberia and Arctic ocean along the 
southern periphery of ‘Asiatic High’ leads to rigorous winters. Tashkent 
experiences a mean minimum temperature of-1°C and the lowest ever reached 
temperature is as low as -30 °C, Kushka has a minimum average of 2°C and the 
minima reached so far is-33°C. Further west, Krasnovodsk measures an absolute 
winter temperature of -17°C whereas in Kzyl Orda -39°C has been recorded 
againstan average of 9.6°C. Theaverage minimum temperatures of Alma Ata and 
the higher elevations of Tien Shan are -7°C and -21.9°C respectively while the 
latter has recorded a lowest temperature of -48° C. 


Mode of Precipitation 


The two weather extremeties i.e. dry hot during summer and dry cold in 
winter as well as their varying nature both in time and space leading to pressure 
variations give rise to air movements ofdifferentintensities. The contany of the 
winter weather produced by the ‘Asiatic High’ is broken up frequently by 
cyclonic storms which usually follow three favoured tracks of south Caspian, 
Murgab and the upper Amu darya. As they approach the high mountains, the 
fronts wrap around the mountain spurs and cause many topographically induced 
occulusions that may stagnate for long time and dump considerable amount of 
snow on southern slopes at intermediate elevations. On the plains winters are 
relatively cloudy and normally every third day experience a little rain. 


Though the precipitation does not display any coherent pattern, but some 
lower order regional variations are obvious. Large sections along the Caspian 
and western lake Balkhash receive an annual precipitation of less then 100 mm. 
This rainfall range includes also some higher elevations and mountain peaks 
normally over 5000 meters above mean sea-level as they are above most of the 
cloud formation. The typical example is that of eastern Pamirs which receive as 
lowas 75 mm precipitation per annum. Most of the lowlands record 100 to 200 
mm, Ferghana city in south eastern Ferghana basin receiving 169 mm. The 
extensive foot hills and the intermountain basins generally fall in third rainfall 
region which ranges from 200 to 400 mm. Kustany and south Kzyl Orda having 
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respective annual figures of 268 and 273 mm. Intermediate mountain slopes 
experience 400 to 1600 mm whereas some of the more exposed slopes receive 
an annual precipitation of more than 1600 mm. Alma Ataatan elevation of 848 
meters in the mountain foot hills of eastern Kazakhstan comes under such a 
precipitaüon region. The wetter slopes generally face southward and catch 
heavy snow from advancing warm fronts in cyclonic storms." 


Climatic Regions 


On the basis of climatic variables leading to ‘Moisture Index’ (Potential 
cvapo-transpiration), climatologists and physical geographers have prepared a 
scheme of climatic regionalization which is based on the indices of selected 
indicators c.g. humidity, accumulated temperature, winter temperature and 
annual pcicipitation. 


Indices Methodology 
(i) Flermidity 
An index has been worked out according to the ratio of precipitation to 


evapo-transpiration which expresses the effectiveness of moisture. Thus, the 
three categories of humidity worked out are as follows: 


Category Moisture Index 
Humid 0.45-1.00 
Inadequately Humid 1.00-3.00 

Dry >3 


(ii) Accumulated Temperature 


This index is worked out according to the availability of temperature data. 
Everyday each degree centigrade of temperature above the threshold of 10°C is 
counted as one unit. So the emerging three conditions of temperature are as 


under : 
Category Accumulated Temperature °C 
Moderate 1000-2200 
Warm 2200-4400 
Very Warm >4400 


(iii) Winter Temperature 
The winter temperature is by the means for he month of January. The 
calculated four categories are given below: 
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Category Temperature (°C) 
er Very severe <-32 
j Severe -13 to -32 
Less severe 0 to -13 
Z5 Mild >0 
This scheme given in Atlas SSR (1969), divides the entire former Soviet 
Central Asia into 13 climatic regions? (Table I). 
TABLE 1 
PR CLIMATIC REGIONS OF WESTERN TURKESTAN 
AAA سس سس‎ o سس سا‎ 
Region Humidity Accumulated Winter Annual 
1 Level Temp. Temp. Precipitation (cm) 
" —Ó A NN : 
I Humid Moderate Severe > 50 
% H Inadequately | Moderate Severe « 50 
۳ Humid 
۱ TI -do- -do- -do- > 50 
f IV -do- - do- Less Severe > 50 
> y ۷ -do- Warm V. Severe <50 
2 VI -do- -do- Severe « 50 
TAS VII -do- V. Warm Less Severe Not Specified 
(But Small) 
Vill Dry Moderate Severe < 50 
IX -do- -do- -do- -do- 
ER -do- Warm -do- -do- 
XI -do- -do- Less Severe Not Specified 


(But Small) 
-do- . V. Warm -do- -do- 
-do- -do- Mild 208 


RER 

Source : Atlas, SSR, 1969 
ERNA 

0 o 

e foregoing scheme of climatic regionalization tie in with the natural 
their characteristic vegetation and correspond to four macro vegetation 
gion one correspond with coniferous forest zone; I] - VI with steppe 
:d steppes, VII to xerophytic subtropical vegetation and region VIII - 
on ith semi-desert vegetation zone of the muslim republics. 
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11.8 percent of the geographical area was sown. The republic-wise figures ofsuch 
percentages show that Uzbekistan with a percentage of 21 leads in this picture 
followed by Kazakhstan (16 percent), Kirghizia (11 percent), Tadzhikistan (9 
percent) and Turkemenia (2 percent). The intensity of cropland shows that 
Kazakhstan has a holding size of 172 hectares: 100 inhabitants whereas all other 
four republics lag much behind this ratio and on an average their ratio comes 
to 44:100*. Grain crops occupied about 64 percent of the total regional arable 
land of which more than half is under wheat. The industrial crope cover 7.6 
percent of the total cropped area out of which cotton alone sprawls over 89 
percent. 27.4 percent comes under feed crops while the remaining over 1 
percent was devoted to fruits and vegetables. 


Because none ofits area can be classified as humid, and moreover, due to the 
limited perennial water sources, the bearings of climate on the spatial distribu- 
tion of crops is evident. As the rainfall continues to diminish and summer 
temperatures increase in the northern part, the vegetation changes from steppe 
through semi-deserts to deserts and the arable land virtually disappears. Natural 
pastures become poor and over large areas vegetation almost vanishes effecting 
stock densities. The region is traditionally the homes of nomadic sheep herders 
butin some areas where farming is possible, cattle are kept only on the fringe of 


cultivated lands. 
hrigated Operations 


The Western Turkestan contains 7 percent of its sown area as irrigated. The 
region of irrigated agriculture occurs in mountain basins, in border zones 
between the mountains and deserts and along the river valleys which stre tch into 
the latter. One ofthe major irrigated belt liesin the east associated with the head 
waters of Chu river near Frunze. About 90 percent of the irrigated acreage in 
Chu Valley is planted with grain crops mainly winter wheat and barley but the 
valley is best known for its sugar beets. The region produces large quantities of 
rice, hemp tobacco, vine, vegetables, mulberry trees and a variety of fruits. 


The cotton belt which begins farther southeast with Syr darya and Ferghana 
basin, fulfills the basic requirements for cotton growing e-g- longestand hottest 
maturing season. Itis the speciality crop of the area and climate restricts its 
expansion from northern slopes of Tien Shan. At end of the Ferghana basin 
Farkhad dam on Syr darya has contributed a lotin areal sprawl ofrice and cotton 


in the Hungry steppe. Alfalfa has been introduced in rotation with N to add 
nitrogen to the soil and to absrob some of salt conten al aan aoe 
prolonged irrigation whereas lucerne 1s grown pce B cotton just to 
encourage stock rearing with karakul sheep as major produc 
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Another cotton belt lies in the area constituting the oldest civilization of 
Centra! Asia along the Zeravshan river, the next large irrigation tract extending 
from Hungry steppe. It has been estimated that the cotton potential of Karshi 
steppe, southeast of Bukhara, is equivalent to one-third of the entire output of 
Uzbekistan which was the major cotton producer of former Soviet Union. 


Dry Farming 


Western Turkestan has a long as well as chequered history of dry farming 
mainly regulated by the attitude of political leaderships towards this direction 
and rural masses from time to time. Itwas carried on in moister loessial foothills 
where annual precipitation averages 250-400 mm. Widespread patches of 
agricultural land throughout the region growa wide variety of crops but due to 
low and unreliable rainfall the yield level always remains low. The farming of 
newly introduced agricultural lands have produced some of the grain that was 
displaced by cotton during the early part of Soviet development. Most of these 
patches lie adjacent to Kazakhstan just to north of the region. In between the 
irrigated oases the fertile loess belts of Kazakhstan are occupied by dry farmed 
grain wherever precipitation is sufficient to meet atleast the basic crop require- 
ments. 


Cropping Pattern 


The agricultural census for the base year reveal that in terms of area wheat 
(spring and winter) isaleading crop of the region sprawling over extensive virgin 
land as well. Most of the area under both season wheat is found in Kazakhstan 
though some patches respond poorly. Itis because ofits major contribution in 
wheat production that it was called Bread Basket’ of the former Soviet Union.* 


Cotton, the next major crop, occupies an area of 2713 thousand hectares. It 
provides raw-material for the textile industry and oil from its seeds. Although a 
droughtresistant crop, it normally requires moisture with rich soil, hence its 
principal base being in Uzbekistan where 1773 thousand hectares i.e. above 55 
percent of its gross cropped area is devoted to it. The republic produces about 
68 percentofcountry's raw cotton. Thelarge concentrations of this cropinclude 
basin of Syr darya (mainly Ferghana valley), the lower reaches of Amu darya, 
valleys of Chirchik, Zeravshan; Kashkadarya, Surkhan darya, and Hungrysteppe. 
Turkemenia was considered the home of Soviet's fine -fibred cotton. It has an 
area of 487 thousand hectares under cotton and large cotton growing areas are 
the basins of Murgaband Tedzhen rivers. The main cotton tractsin Tadzhikistan 
are in the Vakhsh Gissar and Ferghana valleys combinedly sharing an area of 271 
thousand hectares ofland. In Kirghizia the main cotton belts are Ferghana and 
Chu valleys having a total area of 72 thousand hectares whereas Kazakhstan has 


- a hectarage of 1 10 thousands nearly all in its southern part? 
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Due to accelerated irrigational facilities the area under paddy showed a 
marked growth trend with an absolute figure of 219 thousand hectares out of 
which 105 thousand hectares are in Kazakhstan alone. The main rice producing 
areas are Ferghana valley, Kzyl Orda and Chimkent oblasts, lower reaches of Syr 
darya, Amu darya, Issyk kul basin and other irrigated patches. The potatoes and 
vegetables were sown asa raw-material for food industry. The large areas devoted 
to potatoes are located near big cities, industrial centres, starch-dextrine and 
alcohal producing areas as well as near live-stock breeding region. In the base 
year vegetables covered an area of 232 thousand hectares, Uzbekistan taking a 
lead with 104 thousand hectares of land under vegetables. Field corn covers an 
area of 242 thousand hectares, sugar beet 123 thousand hectares while other 
miscellaneous crops sprawled over 250 thousand hectares of the regional land. 
The production ofsub-tropical and temperate fruits isan importantagricultural 
activity ofthe Western Turkestan. The main fruitgrowing areasare Tadzhikistan, 
Kirghizia, northern Tien Shan foothills near the city of Alma Ata, Turkemenia 
and in loess soil tracts of south-eastern Uzbekistan. Moreover, there are large 
patches of land on river banks and in semi-deserty steppes devoted to mulberry 
trees.? 


Agricultural Regions 


The spatial distribution of land use and cropping pattern lead to a broad 
agricultural regionalization of the study area presenting eight macro agricul- 
tural regions based on the scheme of Nikitin and Stroyer. Region I consists of 
cereals mainly spring wheat, millets, dairying and fine wooled sheep. Region II 
covers cattle for meat, tallow and milk, semi-fine wooled sheep, horse breeding 
on steppe and semi-desert pastures. Third region includes sheep and Karakul on 
desert and semi-desert pastures while the fourth contains mountain grazing of 
cattle, sheep and yak. The fifth region deals with irrigated wheat, tobacco and 
sugar beets. Region sixth comprises irrigated cotton growing areas with fruits, 
vine and sericulture. The seventh region includes irrigated rice while the last 
region pertains to irrigated urban oriented tranks, gardening and dairying. 


Main Findings and Suggestions 

The agricultural framework of the Western Turkestan as revealed by the 
foregoing analysis leads to a higher level correlation that exists between 
agriculture and climate. By superimposing the two maps of climatic and 
agricultural regions (Fig. 1), the emerging macro level agro-climatic 
regionalization reveals that fertile plains and warm regions of Ferghana valley, 
Karshi steppe, Hungry steppe and major river valleys where intensity ofirrigation 
is comparatively higher, cotton and important cereals aye grown. On the 
undulating slopes of southern foothills which are rich in loessic soils but with 
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litle rain, dry farming is practised. Areas with moderate temperature and 
precipitation in Tien Shan, Pamirs and other steep slopes have been devoted to 
horticulture. The meadows, pasture lands and semi-deserts are grazing areas for 
livestock. The northern Kazakhstan which is steppy, plain and temperate has 
been brought under spring wheat, sunflower, vegetables and other commercial 
crops. 


The recent Soviet efforts as well as the cooperation extended by the indig- 
enous population has played a significant role in reducing, to some extent, the 
dwarfing effects of weather in farming operations. The true nomadism has 
declined in importance as a way of life and some measures have been initiated 
to improve both the agriculture as well as nomadism. After some recent 
observations which have shown that this enormous belt can be utilized for a wide 
variety of crops, in addition to its rich mineral base and pastoral economy, some 
early maturing-cum-droughtresistant varieties have been introduced and most 
of them are yet in experimental stage but the results seem promising. In the 
favourable areas fodder crops are grown to supplement the scanty natural 
grazing. The main efforthas been to increase the stock densitics by drilling large 
numbers of different types of wells to irrigate pastures and providing drinking 
pools. The availability of air crafts have been made possible to direct flocks to 
pastures and to maintain contact between the herds and herders. Improved 
weather forecasting allow flocks to be moved to safety from storms and drought. 
Shelterbeltshave been made in Kzyl Orda oblastto protect flocks wintered there. 


Although a breakthrough in agricultural development has been made 
possible by diffusion of technology, though of lower order, for releasing some 
of the pressure of climatic impact on farming but still there is a vast scope for 

"further improvement in the situation. Some measures are of long term type 
(drainage, shelter belts, green houses, land shaping etc.), while short period 
measures include irrigation, fertilizers, liming, planting methods, air heaters, 
insecticide-fungicidesapplicationand mulches. Some of these, like drainage and 
irrigation, can largely control moisture excess and deficiency and soil tempera- 
ture while others can have only partial as well as very short period influence. It 
is likely that the control may develop new resistant fauna and flora strains and 
pollution (of soils, water and air) that are enemical to bio-organisms calling for 
constant vigil and new methods of control. 


Some times local political-cum-economic conditions may not be conducive 
for proper control of climate and weather hazards, e.g. excessive deforestation, 
reckless grazing of grassland, bringing sub-marginal lands under plough, not 
following land use as per use capability, and over irrigation. These finally cause 
heavy erosion, floods, loss of productive grasslands, water-logging and salt 
problems. 


The prolonged irrigation has to be controlled to prevent increasing salinity 
| which is very harmful for all crops. There are large patches of uncultivated land 
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which may offer great scope for a variety of crops after overcoming humus 
problem’. The thick loessicsiltsand mud broughtdown by rivers along the fringe 
of the desert belt can prove extremely fertile for agricultural expansion when 
irrigated and do notaccumulate harmful salts. The scattered unused patches of 
black soil seem fertile and have added ability to retain moisture for longer period 
and decompose organic matter easily. Some dry steppes and semi-desert tracts 
lack sodium and calcium but through the application of lime and gypsum these 
areas can be brought on the agricultural map of the region. 


Due to global warming which is currently one of the important international 
issue, the region has also shown some fluctuations in local temperature - 
normally an increasing trend, which is going to effect its land use intensity and 
cropping pattern. This problem can be controlled, to some extent, through the 
introduction ofalgae at large scale. As algae when exposed to high temperature 
produces sulphur compounds that get converted into sulphate particles around 
which clouds form. The cloud cover thus produced can lower the local tempera- 
ture of the region. 


The disintegration of Soviet Union presents us with some of the acute 
problems - one such issue concerns the breakup of integrated watersheds. The 
intensity of this problem, some scholars foresee, can be one of the great 
aftershocks of the political earthquake that hit the country recently. There are 
two dimensions of this problem; upstream-downstream water sharing and the 
receding water-level, the latter being mainly the result of climatic changesas well 
as water mismanagement. Amu-Syr river system is considered the life-line of the 
area supplying water forall purposes and finally providing water input to Aral sea- 
once the fourth largest global inland water body. But the region especially 
Transoxania with particular reference to Uzbekistan, faces environmental 
catastrophe because ofthe drying up trend of Aral sea and is creating vastinland 
desert. The sea is now only 55 per cent ofits original area and about 31 per cent 
ofits original volume. Its level has dropped by about 50 feetso far and is presently 
dropping by 30 cm per annum. 

This worrying problem has worsen mainly due to the melting of snow at its 
sources which tumbles down along Amu and Syr darya, being drawn off for 
farming and other uses without any proper management. Every year the five 
states drain off about 11 km”, the volume which is not enough even to keep the 
Aral sea stable. They mearly stop it from drying faster. Yet the amount of river 
water now being siphoned off is already too small to maintain current level of 
farm output. Nearly a quarter of irrigated land of the largest farming region in 
Uzbekistan receives only 70 per cent of water, that the main crop, cotton needs 
to grow properly. So the top priority is to be given to efficient water management 
in order to reduce the climatic determinism. After cession from erstwhile Soviet 
Union the five Central Asian republics have felt the need of proper water 
planningand somesteps have been initiatedin this direction. Recently two River 
Basin Commissions’ have been established as a joint venture for collecting data 
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and its analysis, water management and forecasting." Moreover, ‘Inter-govern- 
mental “Aral” fund’ was also institutionalised in May, 1992 in order to stop Aral 
sea from drying up." Although these steps withascore of others have been taken, 
still there is a vast scope for further measures in order to use water more 
efficiently and for preserving the sources of rivers; and the region has to keep it 
up if its fast growing population has to sustain as well as dependence on weather 
and its hazards have to be minimised. 


Suitability of any area, before planning for agricultural pursuits, has to be 
properly understood. Systematic appraisal of climatic conditions for estimating 
potential of crop coupled with other local environmental factors is essential for 
appropriate practicesin agricultural production. Such analysis pre-supposes the 
availability of comprehensive data both on climate as well as on plant growth 
nature. Moreover, a balanced agricultural development demands a strategy in 
which agriculture is transformed without disturbing ecological balance. Keep- 
ing in view all such considerations, mixed agriculture combining various crop 
cultivation systems with some system of livestock breeding can be recommended 
for the region. Itis the most balanced form ofagricultural land use suited for the 
area both from the point of human sustenance and its impact on environment. 
It can provide almost all necessary components of human consumption, forage 
for animals as well as nutrients to maintain fertility cycle of soil in imbalance. 
Being based on various crop and animal products it is least risky also from the 
economic point of view, when both vagaries of weather and market fluctuations 
are taken into account. However, the region’s mode of future agricultural 
development depends mainly on the attitude of emerging political leadership 
towards accelerating the speed of the concerned projects already initiated by 
Soviets, and how far they succeed in discouraging the undesired steps taken for 
short term benefits at the cost of long term agricultural planning. 
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PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF SOCIOMETRIC STATUS- 
A study of subcultural group differences 


*A.G. Madhosh 


Inan earlier study (Madhosh: 1984) a criterion-decision was shown positively 
related to an interpersonal group situation with the reference to sociometric 
estimates of popularity and rejection. Theargument that was forwarded through 
this thesis was that the sociometric matrix directly varies with the criterion 
decision. 


Where as this study made a significant departure from a conventional 'spatial 
and temporal proximity’ hypothesis or straitand factor analytic treatment of the 
sociometric research in the small-group situations, a line on th« personality, 
concept could not be drawn. the personality factor was taken and treated in the 
samevain asrescarch had monitered (Hartop: 1970, Roistacher: 1972, Kirchhoff: 
1974, Gottman: 1977). The question that, how long can personality be taken as 
an Independent factor in the personality and sociometric research has now 
become vital. The research in the fields of sociology, anthropology and social 
psychologyhas byand large established what Cattell (1948) calls group “Syntality” 
to be internalized by the members of a group for healthy individual and social 
growth. The dependence of personality on sociocultural conditions is by no 
meansa new point to put forward. There are both theoretical as well as empirical 
bases for this conclusion. For example the concepts of “basic personality * 
(Kardiner: 1962), national - character (Dubois: 1944, Mead: 1953) and modal 
personality (Linton:1945,) speak for themselves. 


Empirically too, researches by leak (1982), Ruback (1983), Izard (1983), 
Pryor (1983), Barret (1984) Saborine (1985) have worked the social-desirability 
loading of personality factors for any study component. And the sociometric 
investigation could not be an exception. The dependability of the personality 
factors on the sociocultural desirability should be, therefore, a very relevant 
question in this context. As a matter of fact the present study was designed to 
answer this question. More clearly, the question addressed to the present study 
was: How far does 4 cultural variation reflect itself in the sociometic data of the 
personality is allowed to varry along the cultural continuum and not operate as 


an independent variable. 


* Professor, Faculty of Education, The University of Kashmir 
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Method: 


Three cultural subgroups of Ladakh, Jammu and Kashmir were initially 
identified for a detailed sociometric and personality analysis. Although these 
three subcultural systems have a geographical proximity anda political unity yet 
they are poles apart from each other in the cultural context (Hassan: 1959, 
Bomzai: 1960, Cunningham: 1970, Sufi: 1974). In all 300 male subjects of 17+in 
the classes 9th to 1 0th were selected for thestudy. The subjects were first classified 
sociometically using a three - criterion and three choice matrix. This followed 
bytheadmi nistration of the 16 PF questionnaire (Cattell: 1964). Now there were 
300 personality profiles ready for basic sociometric groups of populars, Neglectees 
and Isolates from three cultural varieties of subjects. 


As required, a social desirability scale was constructed to estimate the social 
desirability of the traits measured by the questionnaire, 16PF. Ninety judges 
(thirty from each subculture) were provided a list of 16 bipolar traits and were 
asked to rate them on a 9 point scale of social desirability. A Retest reliability of 
the scale gave a coefficient of 0.69 on the whole. A factorwise Retest reliability 
is mentioned in the tables 1.0 and 1.1 below. Thisis for positive and reverse trait 
adjectives done separately. The final index of comparison was the median score 
obtained from the judges (one scale for each 30 judges). 


TABLE 1.0 
Test Retest coefficient of the Desirability 
Opinionnaire. (Positive - Adjectives). 


Cultural 
settings Factors 

AD EE E C H IPE M N O QI Q2 Q3 Q4 
as 69. 68 76 81 71 72 ۰71 68 71 ‚63.85.81 73,72 .87 
Jammu 72 .62 .71 .69 .71 59 .81 .64 .61 71 .80 .91 .71 .69.67 5 
Ladakh .99 BI .71 .47- .38 30- .42 .35- .22 .31- .32 .30.98 .61 .67- .26 


TABLE 1.1 
Test-Retest coefficient of the Desirability 
Opinionnaire. (Reverse - Adjectives). 
Cultural 
settings Factors 
ABGE FGHI L M N O QI Q2Q3 Q4 
39 42 42 34 41 41 33 42 36 55 41 34.52 45 57 59 


Kashmir 
amc 21 99 85 42 49.59 24 39 31-22 42 35 49 31 58 39 
Ladakh 76 70 .65 .65 68 .68 .80 53 .82 72 85.79.71 91 69 1 
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Statistical design involved or number of measures, for ordinary trait-to-trait 
comparison the T-test was a better statistics, but for intra and inter group 
comparisons the pattern similarity coefficients (*rp) used extensively by Catell 
(1970) were used. Siegel's (1956) modified Rank order coefficientof correlation 
was applied to elect the relationship between asubcul tural yariation in the social- 
desirability assessments and the personality characteristics peculiar to different 
sociometric categories.** 

More statistics was employed to workout (i) the sociometric status index for 
each subject by Ten, (ii) social compatibility index by RT and (iii) the 
group cohesiveness index by E (number of mutual choices to be divided by 
number of possible choices which are determined by Agen . Thesociometric 
statistics was largely drawn from Lindzey and Byrne: 1968. 
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Results 

The means of 16 trait scores (in stens) of 300 subjects identified as Populars, Neglectess 
and Isolates in the three culture groups are reported below (Table 2). The descriptions of 
the trait scores are based on the high-score, Lowscore distribution given by Cattell (1970). 


TABLE-2 
PERSONALITY PROFILES OF THE SOCIOMETRICALLY 
IDENTIFIED GROUPS FROM THREE SUBCULTURES 
MEANS IN STEN SCORES (DECIMAL AFTER IST 
DIGIT OMITTED) 


Cultural 
settings Category Factors 
BL CEL FG AMINO MO WOR OSNO4 


A 
83% | 73 | 86 | 45 | 39 | 58 95 45 |76 | 35 | مه‎ | 49 |35 | 75 | 35 
23 | 31 | 75 | 74 | 53 | 74 2 70 | ود | مه‎ | 43 | 75 | 32 | 38 | 50 
5 ۱73 | % | B3 | 18 | 83 75 |23| 78 | 83} 73 | 75 | 77 | 6 
75 |70 | 35 | 80] 73 | 32 بو‎ | 31 |82 |76|65 | 38 | 45 | 60 | 73 | 37 
9 | 25 | 63 | 73) 21 | 13 25|75|e60 | 31] 41 | 63/75 | 75 | 21 | 65 
13 | 43 | 53 | مه | 25| 80|73 | 43 4 | 2 | حه‎ | 73/72 [63 | 27 | 76 
41 


42 | 83 | 37 71 |76 | 25| 32123 71 13 
62 | 32 | 42 19 |70 | 82} 43] 19 21 80 32 
es | 76 | 76 4 |43 | 73|75 42 62 76 


+ — B3 will be reaad as 8.3 
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From the table, ;Kashmiri popular's personality appears one of strong emo- 
tional stability (C +), spontaneity (H+), and high mental ability (B+). these 
subjects seem generally unfrustrated and relaxed (Q4 ). on the contrarly 
neglectes tend to be hard and obstructive (A), they are dult (B) and timid (H) 
Being doubtful of others (L+) may be a special reason for getting neglected. The 
isolates are markedly cool (A), they like things other than people, they are 
generally tense and restless (Q4) high Q3 makes them temperamentally inde- 
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pendent. But they are shrewd (N+) and with draving (A). 


For the Jammu sample, the profile of the Populars shows that Populars are 
affectionate (A+), intelligent (B+), self-sufficient (Q2+). They are aggressive and 
happy- go-lucky (E, +F+). The neglectees are hard and obstructive (A ), dull 
(B) and timid (H) . They are maladjusted (Q,) but not submissive (E*), Isolates 
are cool (A), dull (B), worldly wise (N*) with alow superego strength (G). They 
are emotionally less stable (C) and pessimistic (F). 


The Ladakhi Populars are distinctly cool (A) but wise (B*), they are strictly 
conventional and conservative (M). They are slaves of their own urges (Q;), and 
rule-bound (G4). They are not socially bold (H-). On the other hand Ladakhi 
Negllectees are free thinking (Q,*) and not conventional (M'). They are partici- 
paüng and easy-going (A+), socially bold (H+) but guilt prove (O+) they are 


emotionally stable (C+) but dull (B). 


A detailed statistical comparisons were made on the regional bases. Since no 
relevant issue swill be cleared by this comparison, a straight configurational 
analyses will be presented along a subcultural continuum. Table 3 will draw 
configurational comparisons between Jammu and Kashmir sociometric groups. 


TABLE. 3 
INTER-CULTURE-CONFIGURATIONAL ANALYSIS 





Sociometric Categories Ed* rp level of significance 





Jammu Prop.V.Kashmin Prop ۱/032 P< 1 


Jammu Prop.V.Kashmiri Neg. 159.30 -.25 P «.05 
Jammu Prop.V.Kashmiri Iso. 191.01 -.28 P<.02 
Jammu Neg.V.Kashmiri Prop. 219.05  -.31 P«.01 
Jammu Neg.V.Kashmiri Neg. 130.36 — 4.25 P«.05 
Jammu Neg. V.Kashmin Iso. 101.00 4.27 P«.01 
Jammu Iso.V.Kashmin Prop. 238.63 -.34 P«.01 
Jammu Iso.V.Kashmiri Neg. 92.05 +.34 P<.01 
Jammu Jso.V.Kashmiri Iso 91.92 +.34 P<.0) 


AAA AAA o _—_  __——_ OoOO 





A comparision of Jammu-Populars with their counter parts in Kashmir shows 
that the two groups are considerably similar (rp = +.31, P< .01) Jammu populars 
and Kashmiri Neglecteesare inversely related (rp=-.25, P« .01). Jammu populars 
and Kashmiri isolaltes have also an inverse similarity (rp= -.28, p< .02)Jammu 
neglectees and Kashmiri populars have dissimilar profiles (rp =-.31, p « .02) But 
Neglectees on the both sides are very near each other on all personality ies (r 
= 4.95, P< .02). Again Jammu neglectees and Kashmiri isolates are similar ( p 
+.27, P<.01 ). A comparison between Jammu isolates and Kashmiri popular: us 
that the two groups possess different personality profiles, (rp=-.37, M ài ss : 1 
other hand the isolates and neglectees are considerably Gela (ri it A he 
.01). Jammu isolates and Kashmir isolates are also similar (rp = + d E H و‎ 
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TABLE 3.1 
INTERCULTURE-CONFIGURATIONAL ANALYSIS JAMMU AND LADAKH 





Sociometric categories Xd rp level of significance 
Jammu Pop. V. Ladakhi Populars 85.5 -.32 P < .01 

Jammu Pop .V.Ladakhi Neglectees 169.3 -.13 Not significant 
Jammu Pop .V.Ladakhi Isolates 210.8 -.35 P< 1 

Jammu Neg.V.Laadakhi Populars 219.0 -4 P < 1 

Jammu Neg.V.Ladakhi Neglectees 11/۵ sly Not significant 
Jammu Neg.V.Ladakhi Isolates 92.6 +.19 Not significant 
Jammiu Iso.V.Ladakhi Populars 187.6 +.34 P<0.1 

Jammu Iso.V.Ladakhi Neglectees 136.1] +.18 Not significant 
Jammu Iso.V.Ladakhi Isolates 191.0 -.57 P<.01 





In the table 3.1, Jammu and Ladakhi sociometric categories are placed on 16 
personality ractors of comparison. It is shown that the popular groups are 
markedly different from one another (rp =-.32, P<.01). There exists no system- 
auc relationship in the personalities of Jammu populars and Ladakhi neglectees 
(rp = -.13, P< .10) The Jammu populars and the Ladakhi isolates have a 
considerable profile similarity (rp=+.34, P<.01) Jammu Negllectees and Ladakhi 
Neglectees have no more than chance similarity (rp = +.1 7, P< .10). And Jammu 
Isolaltles compare inversely with their isolate counter parts in Ladakh (rp =-.37, 
P< 01). 


Finally a profile comparison between Kashmiri and Ladakhi subjects can be 
seen in the table 3.2. 


TABLE 3.2 
INTERCULTURAL CONFIGURATIONAL ANALYSIS 
LAKAKH VS KASHMIR REGION. 


Sociometric Categories Zd? rp Level ofSignificance 


Ladakhi Pop VS Kashmnir Pop 188.16 -.34 P«.01 
Ladakhi Pop VS Kashmir Neg 197.10 4.37 P<.01 
Ladakhi Pop VS Kashmir Iso.. 152.7 +35 P<.0l 
Ladakhi Neg VS Kashmir Pop 159.0 +17 d 1 
Ladakhi Neg VS. Kashmir Neg. 91.8 -.32 <a 


Ladakhi Neg VS Kashmir Iso. 148.1] +15 P» a 
Ladakhi Iso VS Kashmir Pop 51.0 tel P<. ; 
Ladakh Iso VS Kashmir Neg 151.1 +15 PI. 
Ladakh Iso VS Kashmir Iso 939.0 -25 P«.0 
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An examination of the table reveals that the populars of both cultures are 
significantly dissimilar in their personality profiles (rp = -.34, P<.01). Ladakhi 
populars compare well with Kashmiri neglectees and isolates (rp = 4.57, P<.01). 
Again Ladakhi Neglectees and Kashmiri populars are comparable (rp = 4.17, P 
< .01), but Ladakhi neglectees and Kashmiri negllectees compare only inversely 
(rp =-.32, P<. 01). Ladakhi neglectees and Kashiniri isolates have no more than 
chance similarity in their profiles. Ladakhi isolates and Kashmiri populars are 
markedly similar (rp = +.37, P « .01). Ladakhi isolates and Kashmiri neglectees 
bear no more than chance similarity (rp =+.37, P < .01) And Ladakhi isolates are 
considerably different from Kashmiri isolates (rp = -.35, P < .01) 


The statistics on social compatibility and group cohesiveness is given in the 
table 3.3. 
TABLE 3.3 
INTERCULTURE COMPARISON ON SOCIAL 
COMPATIBILITY AND GROUP COHESIVENESS 

















Culture Region Social Compatibility Group Cohesiveness 
Jammu 57 .62 
Kashmir .45 52 
Ladakh .68 E72 








The data reveals that the groups are fairly compatible and cohesive within 
their own cultural range. A comparison may, however, place Jammu and Ladakh 
above Kashmir on the both variable (see also figure 4). 


Finally a look at the data revealed by the social desirability scale which 
strengthen the conclusions thus for arrived at table 4.00 presents a correlation 
matrix worked out the assessments made by 90 judges. 


TABLE 4.00 
CORRELATION MATRIX: MEANS ON 16PF FOR SOCIOMETRIC CATEGORIES VS 
MEANS FOR SOCIAL DESIRABILITY ADJECTIVES. 








Sociometric Category Region Sub Cultures 

Jammu Kashmir Ladakh 
Popular 3.86 4.73 +.7] 
Neglectees -.43 -.62 ener 
Isolates 7:59. -.63 -.59 


nll ——————E 

An examination of the table will show thatin all the three subcultures under 
investigation there exists a meanigful correspondence between the personality 
characteristics of the sociometric groups and the social desirabili 


> ere estimates of 
_ the relevant adjectives. y E 
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Discussion: ' 


An important element of variability to influence the sociometric choice 
matrix lies in the sociocultural condition in which such choices are made. As the 
empirical evidences increase the claims of gross similarities (Jacklin: 1975, Oden 
& Asher: 1977), and others, in sociometric personality profiles shall be accepted 
with a significant note of introgation. 


in this humble study a culture facter has been identified. In finding this factor 
cur assumption had been that each culture according to its philosophy of life, 
existential situations, type of roles required for fulfilling the primary and the 
secondary needs, considers certain personality characteristics of higher value 
than others. 


We have seen that the Ladakhi personality emerges as a uniquely patherned 
entity when considered for popularity or rejection evaluation. The peculiar 
finding can be understood only in the socio-cultural context of that land. Being 
ul part of old Buddhist tradition, the Ladakhies have remained a most 
conservative culture. The principle of Nirvana hasitsimpacton the total thinking 
of the people. They appreciate detachment from worldly affairs and freedom 
from material wealth. The Buddhist restraints and ways of life are markedly 
obvious in their personalities. They have discouraged any and every effort of 
their members to mix up with larger groups or crave for modernization. They 
have always liked and tried to preserve what is old (Cunningham: 1970). They 
donotallow their children to grow uninhibitive, free or experimenting. They see 
that the children of theirs follow the rules of the clanes (Bomzai: 1973). 


an int 





On the other hand, Jammu and Kashmir presents a personality type which 
compares well with sociometric categorization in terms of personality. The 
profile similarity is, again, culture rooted. About these two cultural varities itis 
said that child-rearing practices of these cultural regions give rise to sociobility, 
interest in others, tolerance, respect for others point of view, unselfishness, 
objectivity as the salient features of Kashmiri and Jamvi modal personalities 


(Bomzai: 1973). 


A perusal of the findings in the present study will show that Lakakhi judges 
when asked to rate various personality characteristics on a desirability- 
undersirabilitu continuum, they evaluated shyness, stubboraness, social detach- 
ment isolation, conservativeness, as the mostdesirable traits. On the other hand, 
outgoingness, social boldness and venturesomeness as most undesirable traits. 
By contrast Jammu and Kashmir evaluaters credit social boldness, warm 
heartedness and outgoingness as most desirable while coolness, social isolation, 
subborness and rigidity as most underirable traits. These results fairly compare 
with the sociocultural and anthropological d ta on personality (Mead: 1953). 
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Mead in her works has shown how culture conditions the personality of its 
members and how individual members attemptto reach the social accepubillity 
standards. Harry Stack Sullivan (1953) has gone a step further, he asserts, “The 
environment flows through the living cell, becoming its very life in the process, 
and the cell flows and grows through the environment, establishing in this 
process its particular career - line in the organism”. Even his very definition of 
personality the totality of the situation is notignored. He has defined personality 
as"the relative enduring configuration of life processes characterizing all of a 
person's totai activity pertaining to such other persons, rcal or fantastic, as 
become from time to time relevant factors in his total situation". 


Cattell in his wait-view theory and “group-synlality’ concept has recognized 
the importance of large scale sociocultural influences on personality. His trait 
specification equation precisely bears an evidence to this fact, it will not be out. 
of place to mention this equation here. In order to predict a persons' response 
in a particular group situation in terms of his personality dimensions, an 
equation can be put as: 


R=st, Tr Sala ar BE an cc و‎ st 


This equation simply states thata given response can be predicted from the 
traits of person (The Traits T to Tn), each weighted by its relevance in the present 
situation (thesituations from S1 to Sn ). Incasea particular traitis highly relevant 
to a given response, the corresponding S will be large, of the said characteristic 
is totally not relevant, the S will be zero, and of the trait inhibits or detracts from 
the response, the sign of S will be negative. Butthe equation on the whole implies 
thata response will be determined by an additive property of traits with a special 
reference to the context in which they must appear. 


And finally, a regionwise group-cohesiveness and social compatibility assess- 
ment further strengthens the idea ofa cultural identitity both compatable and 
cohessive. Trait adjectives have a social meaning and socicomtric psychologist 
will fail to achieve universal norms in terms of personality characteristics of his 
sociometric popularity and rejection of the loses sight of this social meaning. At 
the end of this discussion we will record a forceful comment by Forgas (1985). 


"There are examples of almost any combination of personal characteris- 
tics amongst known leaders”. Churchill and Stalin, De Gaulle and Hitler, 
Ghandhiand Mao were all leaders with very didfferent individual person- 
alities. There seems to be no single quality of ‘leadership’ shared by this 
small group. Psychologists attempting to identify the critical traits of a 
leader, fared no better. Despite considerable effort, they failed to isolate 
aspecific list of characteristics which would universally distinguists leaders 
from non-leaders”. 


a 
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ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY OF 
HORTICULTURAL RESOURCES 
Comparison between Jammu & Kashmir 
& Himachal Pradesh 


*G.M. Bhat 
**Ab. Wahid 


A close study of the present position of fruit production in India reveals that 
(a) the county as a whole is short of fruit to feed the masses in the rational 
manner (b) the quality of our fruit is not very high and the production per acre 
is low, and (c) the methods of disposal of fruits are faulty. Consequently the 
income from fruit cultivation is very low. There is no incentive to extend 
plantations and this mainly accounts for the backwardness of the Indian fruit 
industry. Of late, however, considerable improvement in this field is being 
noticed. 


Apple is grown in the temperate regions of the world from time immemorial. 
World production ofapples ranged between 27 and 30 million tonnes in recent 
years. Though cultivated extensively, the major producing countries are in 
Europe. In India apple is grown as commercial crop in the hilly areas. Major 
apple producing states are Jammu and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh (Kumaon and Garhwal regions). West Bengal (Darjeeling), Arunachal 
Pradesh, Assam, Manipur, Tripura, Sikkim in the North-east and Tamil Nadu 
(Niligiris) in the south also produce small quantities of apple. 


Fruit growing has emerged as one of the major industries in recent years in 
Jammuand Kashmir and in Himachal Pradesh. This has been possible not only 
due to the large area that is now under fruit crop butalso due to the wide market 
their fruit has come to occupy in the country. 


An attempt has been made in this paper to analyse the input and output 
relations ofapple cultivation in Jammu and Kashmir and in Himachal Predesh. 


One ofthe main objectives of the analysis, is to arrive atsome judgmentabout 
the efficiency of the prevalent factor proportions in production and hence to 
suggest changes in these proportions in the optimal direction. An empirical 
production function enables us to do so because the marginal product of each 
input estimated from the function can be compared with its acquisition cost. 
* Reader, P.G.Deptt. of Economics, University of Kashmir, Srinagar. 

** Professor, P.G. Deptt. of Economics, University of Kashmir, Srinagar. 
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Secondly , to know specific contribution of marginal unit of a particular 
independent variable to dependent variable by holding all other independent 
variables at their mean level. 


Thirdly, returns to scale are estimated 
Methodology: 


The present study was located in the states of Himachal Pradesh and Jammu 
and Kashmir. It may not be possible to draw inferences from a study by taking 
state asa unit. Butas suggested by Hanumantha Roa, “It would be useful, if the 
analysis of regional variation in the distribution of gains could be conducted for 
each state by treating the district as unit of observation, because a district is 
usually far more homogenous than a state.” Keeping this in view a multistage 
sampling design was used for selection of the ultimate unit of study. Baramulla 
district of Jammu and Kashmir and Kulu district of Himachal Pradesh were 
purposely selected. These districts are well known for the apple cultivation in the 
two. From each district two blocks and from each block four villages were 
selected at random. At the second stage a separate list of all the apple growers 
of these villages was prepared along with the information about operational 
holdings with the help of village Patwari. From each village 7 to 10 households 
were selected for the collection of primary data. This gave asample of two blocks, 
eight villages and sixty eight households in district Baramulla and two blocks, 
eight villages and sixty two ^ouseholds in Kulu district. The total size of sample 
was 130 households. 


Information was collected from respondents (apple growers) through 
various methods such as administering the questionnaire, interviews and discus- 
sions. A schedule especially designed for collection of cross sectional data was 
administered to these randomly selected units of population. The field survey was 
conducted soon after the end of apple season to keep the reliability of the data 
close to the reasonable standards of accuracy. 


Specification of the Models Adopted: 


To examine the allocative efficiency ofresources atapple orchards, the Cobb- 
Dauglas production function was adopted. The adoption of this model has also 
assisted in the estimation of marginal value products and elasticity of production 
of different factor inputs. The algebraic form of the function used in this analysis 
is as follows: 


V aX," "Qe XS x 
In the log form it becomes 
| log¥s loga +b, log X, + b, log X, + b, log X, + b, log X, 
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Where 

Y= Monetary income accruing trom apple cultivation minus the marketing costs 
X, = Cropped area under apple orchards (acres) 

X, = Human labour, which has been measured in terms ofmandays. One manday 
means eight hours of work. The difference in the efficiency of labour have been 
taken into account by converting female and child labour days into mandays on 
the criterian that one and a half adult female and two children labour days are 
equal to one manday respectively. 


X,= Working expenditure (capital) in rupees. This variable is defined as the 
sum of value of manures, fertilizers, plant and fruit protection chemicals. 
X,- Fixed capital in rupees and the items which have been considered in the 


study are rent on leased-in land, rental value of owned land, depreciation 
and interest on farm buildings, horticultural tools, props and farm 
machinery in value terms, and annual cost of establishment of orchard. 


ais the intercept on the production axis or the constant term in the equation. 


b,b,b,b, are the regression co-efficients or the production elasticities of the 


respective variables. 
Estimation of Marginal Value Product: 


The MVP ofan input factor (Xi) is the change in the value of product bya unit 
change in the value of X, and is defined by 


G.M. (Y) 
G.M. (Xi) 


Where G.M. (Y) and G.M. (Xi) represent the geometric means of output and 
input, respectively and bi is the regression co-efficient of ith input. 


MVP (Xi)=bi x 


The MVPs were worked out for the various input factors at their geometric 


mean level while other variables were held constantat theirrespective geometric 


means. 
Results and Discussions: 


The regression co-efficients of variables, their standard errors and levels of 
significance forall farms of Baramulla districtand of Kuludistrict are presented 
in Table No. 1 and Table No. 2 respectively. The estimated coefficients of the 
re the production elasticities of the respective factors. 
in the productis shown by the co-efficients if the input 
n is increased by one percent at their geometric mean 


independent variables a 
The percentage change 
ofa factor of productio 
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level, while other factors are kept constant. The four input variables considered 
in the production function analysis explain 92 percent of the variation in net 
returns in case of Baramulla district and 97 percent in case of Kulu district. The 
F- values of the coefficient of determination (R) turn out to be highly significant. 


TABLE NO. 1. 


PRODUCTION ELASTICITIES WITH STANDARD ERRORS AND LEVEL 
OF SIGNIFICANCE IN BARAMULLA DISTRICT 














Variables Regression co- Standard F' Value ‘U Value 
efficient(bi) Errors of (bi) 

XI 0.3262** 0.1822 3.2700 1.7908 

X2 0.2582*** 0.16405 2.417 1.5704 

X3 0.6780* 0.1800 14.1877 3.7666 

X4 0.1192 N.S. 0.1367 0.394 0.6276 

1 < O8 RES 0.92353 S.E .= 0.3079 F= 190.22089 Zbi = 1.3796 

* Significantat 1% 

kk Significant at 5% 

Jk Significant at 1096 


N.S. Not significant 


The elasücity for each variable in both the districts has been less than unity, 
indicating thereby operation of diminishing returns. This means that if other 
inputs are fixed at certain level and only one input is increased, the returns will 
increase at diminishing rate. 


TABLE NO. 2 
PRODUCTION ELASTICITIES WITH STANDARD ERRORS AND LEVEL 
OF SIGNIFICANCE IN KULU DISTRICT. 


دح 


Variables Regression co- Standard F- Value ۲ Value 
efficient (bi) Error of (bi) 

€ UO a M—MÀM————————————— 

XI 0.3582** 0.22737 2.4819 1.5754 

X2 0.3877* 0.103445 14.0466 3.7478 

X3 0.1885* 0.06845 7.581 2.75400 

X4 0.3445* 0.07570 20.7103 4.5509 

.۳ ا م مجح ڪڪ ڪڪ ڪڪ ص 

n262 R? = 0.96 S.E. = 0.194 F = 452.09592)i = 1.9789 


Oo‏ سب 
Significant at 196‏ 9$ 
Ek Significant at 5%‏ 
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The regression co-efficients for Baramulla district turn out to be significant 
in case of working capital, land and labour. But for Kulu district all the variables 
turn out to be significant in order of labour, fixed capital working capital and 
land Non-significance of fixed capital (modern machinery) in Baramulla district 
points to the fact that it has yet to make its impact on the farm economy of the 
district. 

Itcan beseen that land has due importance in the process of production. The 
regression co-efficients of land are 0.3262 and 0.3582 for Baramulla districtand 
Kulu district respectively which are significant at 5% and 10% respectively. It 
means that by increasing land inputs by 1 percent, holding all other inputs 
constant at their geometric mean level, the returns increases by 0.3262 and 
0.3582 percent respectively. The production elasticity of labour in Kulu district 
is higher (0.3877) than in Baramulla district (0.2582). The production elastici- 
ties are significant at 1 percent and 10 percent respectively. The elasticities of 
working capital are 0.6780 and 0.1885 for Baramulla and Kulu district respec- 
tively which are significant at | percent level. The production elasticity of fixed 
capital (0.3445) in case of Kulu districtis significant at I percentlevel but itis not 
significant (0.1172) in case of Baramulla district. 

The problem ofmulticollinearity in such models is suspected to tell upon the 
explanatory ability of the independent variables. The zero-order correlation 
matrices were, therefore, found for all explanatory variables to test the existence 
of multicollinearity. The problem of multicollinearity does seem to existin some 
casesasshownin Table No. 3and Table No. 4 butitis believed that multicollineanty 
co-efficients less than co-efficient of multiple correlation do not infringe upon 
the explanatory character of the independent variables in agricultural produc- 
tion functions and hence do not obstruct their use in further analysis*. 

TABLE NO. 3 
ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION MATRIX FOR BARAMULLA DISTRICT 


XI X2 X3 X4 
XI 1.00 0.83 0.96 0.79 
X2 1.00 0.80 0.69 
X3 1.00 0.96 
X4 1.00 

TABLE NO. 4 
ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION MATRIX FOR KULU DISTRICT 

XI X2 X3 X4 
XI 1.00 0.84 0.91 0.89 
x2 1.00 0.82 0.86 
X3 1.00 0.62 
X4 1.00. 


ato HH 1 A 
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It can be seen from Table No.5 and 6 thatin case of Kulu district, except for 
working capital the mean levels of all other inputs are higher than those of 
Baramulla district. Mean level of human labour is comparatively far higher in 
Kulu district than in Baramulla district. This may be due to the fact that the 
location of fruit orchards in Kulu district is such that it needs more labour force 
for operational purposes. Secondly, labour is cheaper in Kulu valley and so they 
may be using much of this input. In Baramulla district plantand fruit protection 
chemicals are extensively used as compared to Kulu fruit growers. This is due 
to the fact that recently Kashmir apple has proved to be more exposed to apple 
scab and other diseases and secondly 


TABLE NO 5 
REGRESSION CO-EFFICIENT, GEOMETRIC MEANS, MARGINAL VALUE 
PRODUCTS, FACTOR COSTS AND RATIO OF MVP TO M.C. IN 














BARAMULLA DISTRICT 
Variable Regression Geometric Marginal Factor Ratio of 
coefficients Mean Value Cost M.V.P. to 
Product M.C 
X1 0.38 4.0131 1363.95 850.0 1.604 
X2 0.26 472.8309 9.23 11.0 0.82 
X3 0.68 4735.10 2.41 1.0 2.41 
X4 0.12 2929.157 1.20 1.0 1.20 





the growers of Baramulla districtare using artificial fertilizers more extensively 
as compared to their counterparts in Kulu district. In Kulu district the ratio of 
farm yard manure to artificial fertilizer is very highas itis not easy to irrigate the 
orchards by artificial means. 


TABLE NO. 6 
REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS, GEOMETRIC MEANS , MARGINAL 
VALUE PRODUCTS, FACTOR COSTS AND RATIO OF MVP TO M.C. 
IN KULU DISTRICT 
ooo 
Variable Regression Geometric Marginal Factor Ratio of 


coefficients Mean Value Cost M.V.P. to 
(bi) Product M.C 
XI 0.36 4.5801 1810.75 9775.0 1.86 
X2 0.39 639.35 14.05 9.0 1.56 
X3 0.19 4059.7669 1.08 1.0 1.08 
X4. '0.34 3218.32 2.43 1.0 1.43 


TÓC c Je 
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The returns to scale have been determined by summing up the production 
elasticity and ithas been found thatsum of production elasticities for Baramulla 
and Kulu district are 1.3796 and 1.2789 respectively. The sum of elasticities in 
both the districts are more than unity. Itis, therefore, concluded that increasing 
returns to scale operate in both the districts. 


Marginal Value Products:- 


The marginal value products indicate the returns in money terms, antici- 
pated by the addition of one more unit of the particular resource input over and 
above the mean level while retaining the level of other inputs unchanged, or fall 
in the production by the withdrawal of one unit of the particular resource input 
at the mean level while retaining the level of other inputs unchanged. 


Itis evident from the Table No.5 that in case of Baramulla district MVP X1, 
MPV X3 and MPV X4 are higher than their PX’s whereas MVP X2 is lower than 
PX2. For an efficient combination of them certain units of X2 will have to be 
withdrawn at the existing level untill the MVPX = PX2. In case of Kulu district 
(Table No. 6 ) all the MVPX’s turn out to be higher than their PX’s. 


MVP ofland, in Kulu district is far higher than in Baramulla district. Same is 
the case with labour input and fixed capital. But the MVP of working capital is 
higher in Baramulla district than in Kulu district. 


Conclusions:- 


From the fore-going discussions following inferences may be drawn:- 


]. Asthe MVP ofland in Kulu districtis more than rent, itsuggests that the land- 
use market is imperfect and or land is relatively under applied. 


Plantand fruit protection material is extensively used in Baramulla districtas 
compared to Kuludistrict. The MVP of working capital in both casesis higher 
than the rupee expenditure on it. Therefore, there is considerable scope for 
stepping up the use of plantand fruit protection materials as well as nutrients, 
As the MVP of fixed capital is also high as compared to rupee expenditure on 
it, we may also infer that the scope for increasing the use of modem inputs 
is considerable in both the districts. 


N 
= 


3) MVP analysis shows that there exists surplus labour in Baramulla district. So, 
in order to obtain pareto-optimality in returns there must be some re- 
conciliation of various inputs. Therefore, certain units of labour will have to 


be withdrawn at the existing level of expenditure. 
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RE - EXAMINATION OF THE GLAZED TILES AT 
THE TOMB OF MADIN SAHIB IN SRINAGAR. 


*AIJAZ A. BANDEY 


The innovation of the manufacture of glazed tiles! in the late 12th century 
A.D. made it possible to face buildings with such tiles. Monuments, both mosques 
and mausoleums, were richly adorned with the beautiful tiles, both out-doors 
and in-doors, in Persia, in soutern Central Asia and in the Indian sub-continent 
ull the end of the 17th century A.D. One such instance was found in Srinagar. 
Here these colourful tiles, in red, blue, yellow, green and brown, with floral and 
animate motifs, adorned the porch archway whichleads to the tomb of Sayid 
Mohammad-Al-Madani. There are two differentviews regarding their date of 
manufacture and subsequent use at Madin Sahib, whereas Nicholls believes 
them to be of the 15th century?, Marshall on the other hand dates these tiles as 
late as the 17th century”. In the light of this academic disagreement, this paper 
intends to determine on the basis of technique and style of production of the 
tiles,and on some of the art features present on the tiles, the date when these tiles 
were actually manufactured and subsequently utilized at Madin Sahib. 


We may begin with an archaeological observation whereunder one finds that 
adjacent to the mosque and cemetery of Sayid Mohammad is an imposing 
archway. Both these structures are different from each other in terms of the 
design of the construction and material used. The archway is built in bricks, the 
mosque as well as the cemetery wall, on the contrary, are in stone-masonary. 
Since the mosque was built in the first half of the 15th century‘, Nicholls— the 
leading scholar who has worked on the Muslim architecture, as such mistakenly 
subscribed the whole cemetery including the archway to the same period. He 
even wrongly believed that the glazed tiles facing the archway* belong to the 15th 
century, for he considered these technically different from the tiles of Mughal 
India. To qualify his statement, Nicholls does not, however, give any description 
either of Madin Sahib or the'Mughal Indian tiles and thus fails to specify those 
groups of tiles from cach other®. 


What Nicholls came across at Madin Sahib was a square-type tile, which 
though actually belonged to the 17th century was believed by him to be of the 
15th century. During these two differentcenturies the glazed tile production had 
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a distinct mode of technique. Before the 17th century, tessellated-class tile 
generally featured the Muslim architecture notonly in Iran and Central Asia but 
also in the Indian sub-continent as well”. On the other hand square-type got 
induced in the glazed tile production in the early 17th century”. It was indeed 
during the region of Shah Jahan that not only the archway as asupplement to the 
tomb of Sayid Mohammad was raised on the ground at Madin Sahib but the 
colourful tiles were also manufactured and subsequently utilised for the beauti- 
fication of the porch archway— a new dimension introduced in the history of 
Kashmir architecture for the first time. The contention of Nicholls that Madin 
Sahib glazed tiles belonged to the 15th century as such appears to be miscon- 
ceived. Because not only in their designing and production technique but even 
in their colouring too, the Srinagar tiles have vastest of similarities with the 17th 
century tiles of the Mughal India. 


Like the many other 17th century square-type tiles, the Madin Sahib tiles too 
are divided in toa certian number oflarge, butuniform sized squares which were 
put together to form the desired design and complete motif. Accordingly each 
square tile had many leaves, flowers, a part of inscription with a blank back- 
ground ora piece of decoration on a background in each unit— a situation that 
was unknown in the history of the Muslim architecture of the Indian sub- 
continent as was in Persia and Central Asia, where then the tessellated tiles were 
being produced and utilized. The tessellated tiles were mosaics, in which case 
each part of decoration, say a petal of flower, a leaf, a letter ofan inscription, was 
represented by a single piece ofa tile that could take any shape as per the design 
onitand wherein tiny pieces were assembled together ona separate background 
to form a complete design or inscription. Hence in this case every tile supple- 
mented the other and was not independently:a complete leaf or flower or any 
part as in the case of a square-type tle. 


In addition to the above technical evidence,the 17th century date for the 
Srinagar tile is evenly borne by the depiction ofanimate motifs therein. Though 
the representation of animates was initially started in the Mughal 
miniaturepainting, yet this element got introduced in their history of the 16th 
century architecture to the extent of depiction ofanimalsand birds? Thence fom 
in the 17th century human representation too became eminent in their archi. 
tecture for the first time'”. Since the porch archway at Madin Sahib was built 
exactly during the reign of Shah Jahan, the tile decoration accord 


sented the figures of animals and humans on the analogy of Laho ingly repre- 


re Fort. 


century Mughal 
thereon. As this 
ud-forms occupy 
ture of Chinese art, 
ngol influence after 


Again the relationship of the Srinagar tiles with the 17th 
period is reinforced by the style of the depiction of cloud-forms 
depiction was the integral part of the design produced the clo 
the empty upper space of the panels. This fundamental fea; 
particularly in painting reached Persiaasa result of the Mo 
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the invasion of Samarquand by Ganghis Khan. Mughal artist, inspired by Persian 
excellence, copied it on the miniature particularly during and after the reign of 


Jehangir and soon carved or painted cloud-forms became part of their architec- 


tural decorations". This element of cloud-form wasthus subsequently carried to 
Kashmir by the Mughal artist and depicted for the first time on the tile work. 


From the above, it is evident that the Madin Sahib tiles on the archway had 
all kind of similarity with the 17th century Mughal art and architecture. The 
contention of Nicholls therefore is to be yiewed in this very context. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


l. The activity of potters for the production of ceramics had continued without interruption from 
earliest times in Egypt,Mesopotamia, Greece, India etc, but it underwent a great development, 
particularly in Rayy and Kashan, Persia atthe endof the 11th century. The new technique devised 
allowed in the beginning the use of colours in two statges. First the most resistant to fire were laid 
on under the glaze, then after the first firing other clours were laid on over the glaze and again 
the object baked but now on moderate temperature. Subsequently later on, this procedure was 
abondoned and all the colours were painted over the glaze before the second firing (See 
Alexander Papadopoulo, Islam and Muslim Art, New York, 1979, pp 186-187). This technological 
development was responsible for the productiom of multicoloured tiles, called haftrangi, even 
though the earliest specimens or monochromatic but hafirangz later on was prefered. 


Nicholls W.H., Mohammadan Architecture in Kashmir, Annual Report of Archaeological Survey, 
1906-1907,pp 162-164. 


w 


3. Marshall, John., Annual Report of Archaeological Survey, 1906-1907, p 42. 


4. Sayid Mohammad-Al-Madani who came to Kashmir during the reign of Sultan Sikander (1398- 
1414 A.D.) died during the reign of Sultan Zainul-Abidin (1420-1470). As a token of reverence 
Zainul-Abidin built a small mosque at Madin Sahih, for the Sayid, mostly in stone masonary, 
collected from a pre-Islamic structure. An inscription in arabic on the lintal above the door 
records its date (844 A.H./1444 A.D). To the south of the mosque, the tomb of the Sayid 
Mohammad remainms enclosed on three sides in a stone masonary wall, while the south wall of 
the mosque itself encloses it on its north side. A carved wooden door is fitted in the centre of the 
east wall which also has three beautiful carved stone screens on either side of it. Supported on 
two fluted columns, erected adjacent to the dooris a small cupolalike structure to provide shaded 
cover in front of the door, in an open rectangular porch like formation. An imposing archway 
in brick masonary erected in front of this leads to the tomb which has no coherence and harmony 
with the stone structure, even the two structure have a marked distinction. 


5. The facade of the gateway was having glazed tile work on the inner face, probably on all the three 
faces, as the sunken impressions of the tiles near the inner arch were seen till 1993, when the 
whole archway was got plastered by the State Archacology Department. Till then at some places 
some of the tiles still adhered to the walls; even though some of these were put in wrong places 
by some unknown renovators in the past for reviving its glory. Presently on a few square yellow 
tiles a black inscription in Persian remains. It is not complete and only the prefix andsuffix remain 
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on the north and south walls. Above ita part of calligraphed inscription in Persian, now faint, 
remains on the north wall at one place. Another line ofsuch calligraphed inscriptionn, was there 
above these two lines of inscriptions, again directly on the wall, a part of it mentioned that the 
archway was built during the rule of Shah Jahan (sce Marshall, op.cit.,) 

۲ 


LIA 
le a 


This line we have lostnow as a result of plastering in 1993. However, a good number of these 
tiles remain in various museums. It was Nicholls who saw many of these adhering to the walls 
having flowers, arbesque and animals with an unusual subject matter spread over many tiles in 
the left half of the spandrel of the central arch in the cast facade. “This was a representation of 
a beast with a body of a leapard, changing at the neck into the trunk of human body, shooting 
apparently with a bow and arrow at its tail which ends in a kind of dragon's head..... the chest, 
shoulders and head of the human being are unfortunately missing". (Nicholls, op.cit.). In 1983, 
State Archaeology Department, while renovating the roofing of the mosque, cleared the debris 
around the archway and collected more than hundred fragments of glazed tiles. Amongst thesc, 
besides head with a part of neck of stag, hind portion with two legs of an animal (stag?), have on 
nine fragments of two incomplete tiles representation of a portion of human head, supporting 
a headress(turban) a part of forearm with hand and part of bow and arrow. (No other human 
heads were found as reported by S.L.Shali in History and Archeaology of Kashmir, Delhi 1992). This 
head is facing to his right and therefore points towards the fact that the spandrel on the right 
side had also same type of figure as on the left. Adjusting suitably these right hand side pieces 
on the figure published by Nicholls pl.LVII, one can have full picture of this unusual theme. 


It is rather difficult, as was the case with Nicholls, to trace the origin of this figure, but one 
finds it more like the zodic figure of Sagittarius. Whether Sayid Mohammad had anything to do 
with this zodic symbol cannot be ascertained at present, it however, cannot be denied that 
Muslims produced grcat astronomers like Al-Bumi, Ibni-Sina, and that group of learned men who 
compiled Rasail of the Ikhwan-al-Safa. There was a school of astronomy established at Pari-Mahal 
in Srinagar during the reign of Shah Jahan and it is to be seen if the zodic figure here appeared 
because of this establishment. 


Even though Nicholls mentions the qualifications of the tessellated class of tiles that were 
produced in Muughal India and has also noticed the square class tiles of Multan, he however does 
not relate the Srinagar tiles with any of the 17th century square class Mughal tiles nor docs 
mention the technical feature of the square class of tiles. 


The glazed decoration ofthis early period is seen on the inscriptionsat Jamia Masji a 

A.D; the mosque at Sinmer, Isfahan 1131-51 A.D; the cile RN A E 
Gumband-di-Surk 1147 A.D. at Maragha Azerbaijan (Godard.A, TheAn Of Iran, London, 1965 
299-303). The finest examples are seen on the tomb of Uljaitu Khuda Banda at ماه‎ na 
A.D; the Blue mosque at Tabriz, 1465 A.D; the Gaur-i-Amir 1404-A.D. at Samarquand ED 
Splenders Of The East, ed.M.Wheeler, pp 630-61); Masjid-i-Jami, Herat and mausoleum-mosque of 
Abu-Nasr Parsa built at the end of the 15th century; Masjid-i-Jami in Isfahan with the 15th d 7 
tiles (Alexander Papadopoulo, op.cit., pl 151-161). x 


In the sub-continentt, the tomb of Yousuf Gardhizi of 1150 A. i 
Din Tabrizi and Bahul Haq all built between 1260-80 A.D. cem cu on ea 
p75) aswell astomb of Rukunddin, firsthalfofthe 14th century have bestspecimens of te: i a 
tiles at Multan. In Sind many edifices from Samma dynasty 1351 to the end of Tal E ms re 
like the old Dagbir mosque 1509 A.D, the tomb on the Makle Hill, 1550-1600 A D ai e ED. 
Mirza Jami Beg 1600 A-D., the Shah Jahan Mosque at Thatta, 1644-47 A.D, have this UN de 
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work. In and around Delhi, the mosque at Rapri of the reign of Alla-ud-Din Khilji 1296-1316 
A.D., (Archeological Report, 1871-72, vol IV, pp 219-20); tomb of Sikander Lodhi, 1517 A.D; tomb 
of Khawja Khazir, 1524, A.D. at Sonepat (J.Ph. Vogal, Tile Mosaics of the Lahore Fort, 
Archaeological Report, vol XLI, Calcutta 1920, p 7); the tomb of Mulana Jarnali , 1529 at Qutab; the 
tomb of Sher Shah Suri 1545 A.D., at Sasar am; the Khariul Manzil mosque 1562 A.D. near Purana 
Qila Delhi; the tomb of Shamus-ud-Din Atagah Khan, 1567 A.D., near Nizam-ud-Din Delhi; 
Nilichatri 1566 A.D; Arab Sarai, 1561 A.D; the Sabz Poosh near Nizam-ud-Din (Archaeological 
Report Vol XVIII, part II, 1896, p 26) have all beautiful tiles in tesellated style. Likewise at Agra, 
buildings like Jodha-bai palace at Fatehpur Sikri, the Jehangiri Mahal at Agra Fort, the tomb of 
Akbar at Sikandera, have multicoloured tesellated tiles. The other principle city of Mughals, 
Lahore, had a large number of mosques and buildings faced with the mosaic tiles, like the tomb 
of Sheikh Musa Ahanger belived to had been built during the reign of Akbar, the Sabz Gumbaz, 
the Wazir Khan Mosque of 1634 A.D, the tomb of Jchangir, 1627 A.D., the mosque of Dai Anaga, 
1635 A.D, the Chauburji Gate, and many others have been magnificiently decorated with the tile 


mosaics 


It was during the rule of Shah Abbas I (1587-1628A.D) in Persia thatthe square type was innovated 
and produced. The Masjid-i-Shah 1616 A.D, and the mosque of Sheikh Lutfullah, 1619 A.D., at 
Isfahan statrted the trend of square type tiles (Alexander Papadopoulo, op.cit.,). We finda very 
good example of it in Shah Jahan or Jamia Masjid at Thatta (1644-47 A.D). It has a combination 
of both tessellated and square type tiles. The interior of dome has mosaic revetments while the 
spandrels of the main archs are reveted with square-type. A combination of square and tessellated 
tile work, even though notin true sense, is also found at Lahore Fort executed at the end of the 
reign of Jchangir and carly years of Shah Jahan. The main scenes are in mosaic style while the 
background in square class with or without the motifs. (J-ph-Vogel, op.cit., puts these in the 
square class). Almost a true square class appears for the first time in the 1641 A.D. tomb of Asif 
Khan at Shahdra, Lahore where squarc or rectangular tiles are arranged in slightly sunk panels, 
(Sajad Hyder Tile Work In Pakistan, Pakistan). Thus for the first time in the sub-continent we 
confront with thesquare class, which lateron becomesa popularstyle in Sind, Multan and Lahore. 


The representation of living beings in the Muslim art was known from the beginning because 
of the Byzantine influence. Even though animates were not represented after the influence of 
the Traditionalists for some time, yet it restarted during the later years of Abbasids (750-1958 
A.D). Persians excelled in it. As India had the tradition of animate depiction in the pre-Islamic 
period, but Mughals initiated it in the Muslim art, as such fine examples of animates like birds 
and animals at Fatehpur Sikri, Agra executed during the reign of Akbar. Jehangir, who provided 
whole-hearted patronage to miniature painting particularly, was responsible for making these 
animates «s if live in their environs. Even it is said such animates adomed his many palaces on 

the mural walls (Ernst Kubnel and Herman Goetz, Indian Book Painting, London, 1927, pp 63-64 

quote it on the authority of traveller. Guerreiro). The tomb at Sikandra, likewise depict such 


pictures. 


. The tomb of I'timad-ud-Daulah, built in 1699 A.D., on the command of Jehangir’s wife, has in 


the Mughal tradition the depiction of animate figures in the form of peacocks, fish, rats, dogs, 
lions, etc, but for the first time in the history of Mughal architecture, human figure appears in 
the painted panels.( R.Nath, Colour Decoration In Mughal Architceure, Bombay, 1970). A better 
representation of human figures, alongwith animals like horses and elephants is seen on the tile 
panels of Lahore Fort; as such derived directly from the miniature art of the Mughal period, if 
not directly from the Sher-Dor Madrasa, or Chehl Situn palace of Isfahan of the 17th century 
(Alexander Papoclopoulo, op.cit., pl 460-462). 


. These are called Tchiin Chinese and Kn in Persian. When Mongols conqured Samarquand in 


1220 A.D., Tabriz, the capital was flocked by the Mongol artists from all over the empire; and 
therefore Chinese influence is particularly visible on the Persian painting. The Mughal miniature 
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in India, the basic inspiration being Persian painting ,developed into a school because of fusion 
of Persian and Indian art tradition in the 16th century. During the reign of Jehangir the cloud 
form was used on a large scale on the miniature painting, some time on the background, 
sometime as part of landscape and sometime to fillin the blank space. There are many incidences 
which suggest that there was a vital link between the artist of Mughal painter and builder of their 
structures,as such the representation of the miniature scenes on Lahore Fort. The cloud form, 
likewise is found carved on red-sand stone dados of Fatehpur Sikri in the Sultan's palace, on the 
upper centotoph of Akbar, at his tomb at Sikandra. These are used on a large scale at the tomb 
of l'timad-ud-Daulah, some very delicate and small like butterflies, while others are bold and large 


like dragons. 


DESCRIPTION OF HOONZA - NAGAR IN SOME 
OF THE LITERARY ACCOUNTS OF THE 
NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


* Dr.M.A.Kaw 


The Gilgit valley stretches over an area bordering on the mountains of 
Hindukush on the one hand and Pamirs on the other’. Being of stretegic 
importance, the entire valley was engulfed by a succession of military skirmishes 
sponsored by Russia,China and England during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries". Corresponding to this, Astor, Punial, Yasin, Chitral, Boonji, Gor, 
Darel, Tangir, Hoonza,Nagarand similar other independent territories, consti- 
tuting the Gilgit valley, were amalgamated with or transformed into their 
dependencies by the major imperialist powers during one or the other period 
of their history’. 


The states of Hoonza and Nagar, which occupy the upper portion of the 
Gilgit valley’, comprises all the ravines draining into the higher end of the 
Hoonza-Nagar river”. It is infact alongwith the left and right banks of this river 
that both Hoonza and Nagar valleys are respectively located®. Atthe same time, 
both these valleys are surrounded by a gigantic mountain system including even 
some of the highest snowy peaks in the Himalayas and mount Rakapashi’, 
wherefrom immense glaciers descendedinto the two valleys. Hoonza Nagar 
river in itselfis the offshot ofthe vastestofknown glaciers*. Nonethless, in Honza 
valley, one finds rough mountainous ground surrounded by precipies of rock 
with hardly any trees’. The valley being broadand running east and west is 
exposed to the sun rays for the greater part ofthe day!” and though it is situated 
8,400 feethigh above the sea-level”, still the atmosphere is warmer here? . This 
does not however, inhibit the fall of snow sometimes as high as nine feet”. 
Whereas, June, July and August remain comparatively the mild months, for 
the rest of the months, there is incessant wind and cold”. Contrary to the 
Hoonza valley, Nagar is like a green oasis with vast stretches of rugged and 
desolate rocks all around’. Neverthless, the heat is remarkably oppressive here 
too!*, 


Since these two rival nations occupied the opposite sides of a torrent in the 
Kanjut Valley”, its people were as such generally known to their neighbours by 
the name of the Kanjutis!®. For centuries together, the Kanjutis plundered the 
ee A سس‎ 
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people’ between Afghanistan and Yarkand'*. They ventured frequent raids 
across the Hindukash™. Their rulers as such, earned greater portion of their 
revenue by this source”, The trade route between Leh and Yarkand was 
particularly pillaged in the neighbourhood of Shahidullah*. So invincible at 
times were these Kanjutis that even the strong rulers of Kashmirand China could 
not puta stop to their raids®. During the course of their wholesale brigandage, 
they captured, besides all else, men, women and children whom they later on 
disposed of either to the slave-owners of Chinese Turkistan or more likely to the 
Kirghiz dealers, who served as middleman in this trade”. 


These slaves often included the Balti subjects of the Maharaja of Kashmir? 
and also the outlying garrisons of Kashmir sepoys*. In Hoonza particularly, 
slaves were kept and dealt in”. The Raja's family was the chief-dealer which used 
to sell slaves to Badakshan merchants*. However, in Nagar, we are told that 


"neither is there now nor was there of old either slavery or slave trade”. 


Both these states became the tributaries of Maharaja of Kashmir in the sixtees 
of the nineteenth century”. Since then, their rulers paid annual tribute in lieu 
ofasubstantial yearly subsidy’. Whereas, the annual tribute payable by the ruler 
of Hoonza included two horses, two hounds and twenty ounces of gold-dust®, 
that of the Nagar state contained twenty one tolas of gold and two baskets of 
apricots?. Though these little principalities acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Kashmir state, yet for all practical purposes they were fairly independent and 
their rulersfunctionedasabsolute monarchsin their respective domains. Th ey 


murdered their subjects outof wantonness; sold them into slavery and stole their 


wives and daughters, as and when liked™. , i 


As a matter of right, these ruffian rulers dragged their people from their 
houses and forcibly employed them to fight against the neighbouring states”. 
The despotic behaviour of these rulers was equally imminent in their terrible 
acts of punishment”. They condemned their subjects into the icy water of those 
Kulsas were drawn from glaciers. It depended upon the period ofimmersion 
ordered whether the condemned person was to survive or In this way, both 
the rulers acted unbridled in the matters concerning their subjects and this 
very behaviour was probably the outcome of the belief whereunder they 
considered themselves as the reflection of God on earth”. Added especially to 
this, the ruler of Hoonza particularly boasted of being the descendent of 
Alexander the Great regardless of the fact that he alongwith his counterpart 
actually descended from two brothers who lived in the fifteenth century”. 


Thus their behavioural outlook vis-a-vis their subjects and their 
independent status did notundergo any drastic change even after their 
states became the tributaries of Kashmir kingdom. Contrarily, the Mah araja of 


Kashmir, by virtue of the 1935 agreement, renounced all his claims to interfere 
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in the internal affairs of the little principality of Hoonzaand as token ofhonour, 
withdrew his Vizierfrom their®. Itis worth noting thatthe Mirof Honza himself 
commanded allegiance from the Mir of the neighbouring territory Sarzkol in 
terms of annual tribute of felt and wool“. He had also acquired the grazing 
rights in Sarikol as a mark of reward for the help the Hoonza state had offered 
against the brigands who ravaged the land of Sarıkof?. Neverthless, the Mir of 
Hoonza was inclined to retain friendly relations with the neighbouring countries 

- which is examplified by the fact that he used to send presents of some gold to the 
authorities at Kashghar so that the Chinese could affirm without lifting an 
eyebrow that Hoonza belonged to him*. As a matter of fact, the rulers of both 
the Kanjut valleys were amicably disposed towards China for they considered 
*China as the greatest empire in the world and Russia the second, poor British 
empire coming for behind either", Consequently the ruler of Hoonza enjoyed 
a Jagir (a landed estate) in Yarkand- a recognition of the assistance that his state 
had offered to China during an insurection in Turkistan in 1847 A.D^. Since 
then, Chinese authorities even abstained from objectingat the slave-huntingand 
caravan-raiding by the Hoonzas?. The former also allowed the ruler of the 
Hoonza to levy toll on the Kirghiz shepherds of the Tagdambash Pamir besides 
paid him annual subsidy as a sign of reward”. i 


While bitterly hostile to British designs, the rulers ofboth the lands were well- 
disposed to Russia as well”! -a reality franklyadmittedand admired by the Russian 
officials who visited the region in and around the year 1890 A:D*. In this 
backdrop. the relations of the English with the states of Hoonza and Nagar 
remained strained for the most part of the nineteenth century. The historical 
'agreement of 1889 A.D, however, improved them only in as much as the chiefs 
of the two states undertook to allow the British officers to transverse through 
their territories as and when necessary”. At the same time, they undertook to 
hold themselves back fromany further pillage ofthe caravans travelling alongwith 
the Yarkand road. Theagreementsoon broke down in the face oflarger subsidy 
asked for by the Hoonza rulerin lieu ofhis acceded guarentees? with this, British 
postwasdisallowed to be carried through his territories to Captain Younghüsband 
then on Pamirs*. Corrollary to this defiant attitude, war broke outin 1890-91 in 
which first the Nagarisand then the Hoonzas were finally subdued by the British 
troops’. The futuure control of these states was, however, left into the hands of 
the locals with the difference thatinstead of the existing Thums*, new local chiefs 
were reinstated on the throne provided that they remained faithful to paramount 
British Indian Governmentand refrained from slave-lealing and brigandage”. 
Thencefrom, the two Rajas warmly appreciated thepresence ofevery Englsihman 
on their soil. To quote Ellak Maillart, “They are sincerely glad of our presence 
in these mountainsand they have more than one reason for being loyal. We have 
given them two precious things, money and by putting an end to their 
guerilla wars—peace™”. More important, besides presenting them with such 
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gifts as included soft skins of lynx, mountain leopard, embroidered caps and 
chogha, (the local cloak) horses, and Khotan silk fabrics®, the two Rajas served 
the Englishmen with delicious meals and that too in the English fashion® and 
entertained them with the performance of the sword dance and the game of polo 
in which, besides the respective Maharajas,and their Wazirs, the English as 
guests, too happily participated®. Thus by virtue of their positive attitude, the 
political agencies of Hoonza-Nagar still remained independent and their de- 
fence forces consisted entirely of native scouts recruited froma total population 
of 14,000 Hoonza tribesmen“ as against a population of 15,000 mountaineers 
inhabiting other side of the valley called Nagar®. An idea about the total 
population of these two states can be had from the census reports® reproduced 
herein the given table for oversimplification. 


—— + + 


Name of Census Report No.of No.of Total 
the State pertaining to Males Females Population 
the Year 
دبس تسه‎ CE Era N 
Hoonza 1911 5457 4669 10,126 
Nagar -do- 7148 6199 13,347 | 
Hoonza 1921 6473 5644 12,117 
Nagar -do- 7704 6484 14,188 
Honza 193] 6965 6276 13,241 
Nagar -do- 7363 6309 13,672 


DO EE EA TE u 

Though antagonistic towards each other in the past”, yet both the ruling 
families suggested to an aggregate togetherness in respect of the rules governing 
their succession to the throne®; hence, “patricide and fratricide were the 
hereditary failings of these two royal families. Safdar Ali Khan murdered his 
father, the ruler of Hoonza in 1886, usurped the throne, and put two of his 
brothers to a cruel death, in order to assure to himself the sole sovereignty over 
his country; while Raja Uzr Khan, his heir-apparentofNagar actuated byasimilar 
policy, had two of his younger brothers assassinated in 1891........ And so, too, 
acted their forefathers before them for many generations™”. In the former case, 
the method of removal was somewhat ingenious. “The sister of the heir - 
apparent, entertaining great affection for her brother, sent as a New Year’s 
present to the aged King a robe of honour in which a man had died of confluent 
small pox. The gift proved as fatal as the shirt of Nessus”.....” 

The two ruling families had similar campatibility in the matters, relating to 
the royal grandeur, the reflections of which were imminentin the way the rulers 
constructed and adnorned their castles systematically. The Hoonza capital, a 
wall-surrounded city, which stood high on the mountain side, containeda user 
of buildings rising in steps to the imposing castle ofthe Hoonza monarchs”. The 
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castle in itself was “a curious, rambling old palace, some five storeys high, well- 
built of sand, dried mud, stones and timber”. At the top, one could find 
overhanging galaries of tastefully-carved wood. Some of the rooms were capa- 
cious and comfortable but most of them were dark litle cells. A ladder in the 
middle of the floor ofa room, and passing through square hole in the ceiling, 
afforded access from one storey to the next?" Being meant for variety of 
purposes, one could find present in these chambers and cellars the variety of 
feminine belongings”, articles of sports, arms and ammunition of both 
indigenous and foreign manufacture" and present and gift” items, certain 
castle chambers sufficed the function of routine stores containing granaries 
overflowing with grain, sugar,loafand candid, walnuts, dried apricots, mulberies, 
chillies, lucifer, matches, Russian candles and liquor bottles”. Though the 
Thums were usually illiterate yet their castles contained an extensive and 
interesting library with the beautifully bound and illuminated Korans, curious 
Hindu book and manuscripts, works of some imminent persian poets and 
spectaculalrly a universal history captioned Khulassat ul Akhbarby Khondimir”. 
In their library, one met with masses of correspondence in persian, letters from 
British agent at Gilgit, from Kashmir, Russia and Chinese authorities. 


. The dress of the Raja's family also exhibited the royal grandeur.By the time 
Ellak Maillart toured Hoonza, he found the Mirkeeping beard dyed with henna. 
He wore gold-rimmed spectacles and his head wore the superb national cap. He 
was magnificiently dressed in a Khalat of wool given to his father by Yaqub Beg, 
the conqueror of Sinkiang. His eldest son, put on a black frock coat and his 
grandson, a scout officer, had a jacket completely covered with gold braid”. The 
Mirof Nagar wore the similar type of dress and his wife, the Rani, was dressed in 
a grey robe of panne velvet with a necklace of pearls and turquoises”. To these 
royal members, dancing remained an important part of their recreation”. The 
small boys comprised the dancing groups*. Since these dances were Turkish- 
oriented, the dancing boys as such belonged to Kashghar Women‘. Besides; 
the common natives, the chiefs and the princess equally participated in the 
national game of polo for which there was a polo-ground in each village“. The 
royal members entertained themselves with the theatrical programmes also in 
which the players distinguished themselvesas hunters, oras dogs with moveable 
tails or as eagles; or put on ibex skins with turned back horns or skins of 
markhoras with flat horns growing backwards or oforials with horns descending 
in spiralsand “each one minded the adventures of the mostimprobable hunting 


expeditions amidst shouts of laughters from everyone™”. 


Despite their racial® and cultural similarities the Hoonza-Nagarıs were 
inclined to separate religious identities. The former belonged to a curious sect 
called Maula#” which permitted un-Islamic mode of living, imminent, for 
instance, in wine-drinking*. Being liberal, they would not keep their women in 
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purdah-a phenomenon quite contrary to what obtained around in the adjacent 
villages of Hoonza itself. However, the permission to photograph any female 
The Hoonzas perceived that the 


royal member was restricted in Hoonza”. 


spiritual contenment could best be attained by the study of their own Holy Book: 
hence, disbelieved in the Holy Koran". They considered Agha Khan. the 
descendent of Ali ( the son in law of Prphhet Mohammad [pbuh |). the quasi- 
divine head ofthe sect of the Ismaili Muslims, as heir spiritual guide”. The faith 
in and their devotion to their spiritual guide is examplified in the way the Mirot 
Hoonza displayed the geneology of Agha Khan on the wall of his palace”. Even 
the Mirsown three years son put onan enamel reproducing the portrait of Agha 
Khan”. Every two vears carvans, comprising the faithful tibesmen of Hoonza 
and other Baltit areas visited Agha Khan at Bombay with rich tributes of gold”. 
The lands of Hoonza, Sarikol and other adjacent valleys raised a regular 
contribution amounting to rupees thirty thousand in the name of Agha Khan”. 
Those who were economically incapacitated used to borrow in order to be able 
to attain eternity”. A prominent feature of this sectof the Ismaili Muslims was that 
they had no faith in Holy war. However, unlike Hoonzas , the Ngaris were 
inclined to a separate religious sect of the muslims”. Being Shias, they strictly 
adhered to the Islamic tenets and thus refrained from taking of the wine! 
Accroding to Ellak Maillart, the Shia Muslims of Nagar were of melancholy 
temperament, for their mountains were in shadow the whole winter through, 





The Hoonza-Nagaris were poles apart from eachother in other spheres too. 
Whercas, Nagaris were overall less aggressive, the Hoonzas, on the other hand, 
were more truculent'™ who carried on the major portion of the c 





ravan-raiding 
and slave-huntingin the valleys of Hindukush". The Hoonzas thus regarded the 
Nagaris inferior regardless of the fact that the latter were thoroughly 
intelligent. They had perfectly “a marvellous way of conveying intelligence Ah oss 
country, with very great accuracy and extreme rapidity..... on what svsten they 
work, and who works it... European has yct succeeded in discovering about 
iv™....”. Nonetheless, asand when the two peoples were pitched against aforción 
foe, the shrewed Hoonzas used to so contrive matters thatthe poor Nagaris were 
put to bear the maximum brunt of the war". Though the Hoonzas were 
relatively pleasant without any kind of hypocrisy, they atthe same time were most 
unprincipalled who unblushingly committed acts of abominable treachery and 
cruelty 9, They were even disloyal to cach other and were unhesitant in 
pillaging and betraying their own Kiths and kins'”. 


"True Hoonza-Nagar formed the two major administrative divisions of Gilgit 
valley. Together with this, they themselves made the ravines, cach ruled over by 
the respective Maharaja with the asistance of مات‎ their successors oi their chicl 
minister staffed by other officials too". The dependence of the Raja on th 
persons was subservient as to how strong and capable the forme 






۲ wasasa ruler", 
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Thus, forinstance, the old Maharaja of Nagar, Zaffar Khan, being oldandinfirm, 
was only nominally the chiet; the reigning active being his successor Sikander 
Khan". 


es, once Doth the Hoonza-Nagar valleys 1 ued largely overpopu- 
lated", their maximum population as such was concentrated in the villages. 
Each vilage being solidly fortified: ^, usually stretehed over two fo three miles 
probably in square arca! Each village had its cwn headmen about whose 
functions the information remains scarce, [t is but certain that these headmen 
were of peasant heathen""”. Since, each village gave the appearance of much like 
a medieval European city”, it was not, therefore, surprising to observe therein 
a cluster of “{latrooted stone houses crowded together and surrounded by lofty 
walls, with towers at intervals” and deep moats around as a defence!^. Added 
to these, there were other type of well constructed houses therein too!!? which 





had some pretensions to comfort". Outside the fortificd wall of the villages. 
however, one could notice very few houses among the fields; it being the custom 
rar the cultivators in both these insecure lands to retire to the protection of their 
fortifications every night”, This sounds thatin each valley there were extensive 
terraces ofarable ficldsso beautifully tendedasto lend support to the established 
fact that besides being “bold robbers”, the Kanjutis were also industrious 
agriculturists!*. Alone in the Hoonza capital, cultivated land spread over seven 
miles upon and down the valley and about two miles in breadth™. As a matter 
offact, all flatsteps of soil which lay bwetween the foot of mountainsand the edge 
ofthe river cliff were underactive cultivation in both the territories ™. The entire 
land was irrigated by the most amazing system whereunder the water courses 
were excavated through miles of cliff from the glas tars to slopes with resultant 
agricultural cultivation therein 
and wid, still the villagers utilised every glacier suream to transform the available 
land into quite useful arable plots. No doubt in Hoonza there were only few 
green spots here and there where side streams were utilised for irrigation, still 
agricultural activity remained the occupattion of many people; hence cultiva- 
tion, alongwith other activities, featured the economic life of the people tn 
HIoonza/?. In Nagar particularly much culuvation in the lower levels was 
effectively carried on, With the result, entire Nagar district appeared to be 
due to the on-going agricultural activity in 


Though the mountain sides were quite bare 


fairly rich and# prosperous ^ 
numerous villages consuming 10". 


On the arable land thus available in both the states, in ittee large quantity, 
pal crop”. However, in view of the over 
population, the supply ofwheat was always insufficient’ and nothing surplus for 
export was produced. Whatever little was produced, sufficed the given number 
of their own people for whom due to the in herent poverty, the purchase of gram 
from India was obviously unaffordable!9. The corn being grounded in mills 


the peasantry raised wheat as a pl inci 
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driven by water power!*, was preferably stored for the crude winters!” while for 
the summer months, the natives mostly:subsisted on fruits, milk and meat of the 
sheep and goat, as, when and with whomsoever available’, One reminds that 
besides corn, the peasantry produced orchards of peaches, apples and 
mulberies while the wines and apricots festooned all the other trees? Hoonza 
people have a saying that “since apricot production was their cheif industry, 
their men must not migrate to regions without apricots grown'*”. However in 
view of the paucity of material it is not possible to determine as to what was the 
magnitude of the tax demanded on all these agricultural products in individual 
or in aggregate. We are only told that the Thums grinded their own people with 
heavy taxation’. Alongwith the agriculture, the natives were engaged in the on- 
going commercial activities in the region. This is probably the reason that they 
understood the use of money and valued its possession!*. Whether the natives 
ever acted as traders is not known due to the paucity of material. Itis, however, 
certain that many of them accompanied the caravans as coolies and earned them 
livelihood in this way. They also acquired money as and when the foreigners 
transacted with them on any account!” 


Given the mountainous formation ofthe two states the natives bred cattle for 
domestic use as well as agricultural ploughing'*. During the war conditions, the 
natives shifted their cattle to deserted mountains for safety’. The Hoonza 
animals, one notices, were well furnished to withstand the inclemency of the 
climate“. Their sheep and oxen had all very long hair, under which was a short, 
soft, silky wool, much used in the manufacture of pashmina’, The price ofan 
ordinary sheep varied from place to place. At Bagrot, each sheep carried the 
average price of 2 rupees and 8 annas; at Gulmat 2 rupees; at Tashot 1 rupee and 
8 annas and at Nagar proper, the cost would go as high as 3 rupees; this being 
indeed due to their good quality!#. Alongwith the native sheep, one could come 
acrossin Nagar valley even the well formed sheep bred usually across the Pamirs. 
It was rather square in shape covering thick wool!?. The flap of the Pamir sheep 
was considered by some natives especially good eating'*. This does notsound 
atall that they did not taste the meat of their native sheep. If anything stopped 
them from taking the meat, it was either due to the factor of poverty or that of 
the strict religious scruples’. Thus no true Hindu at Tashot touched the meat 
of animals and even some neo-converted Muslims, adhered tb the past practice 
of not eating meat’. Nevertheless, the Hoonzas were not only the meat-eaters 
of ordinary sheep but even that of the sturdy buffalo-like cattle of the highland!!! 
Being wine - bibbers also, their ruler never drank water by any chance; winea d 
spirit were his only beverages'?. The Hoonza wine was so Sensitive dea it 3 
not kept beyond a year, hence was stored underground in earthern E ie 
looked like weak cold tea with milk in itand though sour, it was still RI 154, 
Besides, meat and wine, the Hoonza-Nagaris relished the chan Th > t 
(flour or meal) being their staple food, was made into the cakes with d PE 
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then backed so that it ultimately transformed into Chapat?” Apples, walnuts, 
apricots and milk supplemented the routine food of the natives’. Since the 
butter was rarely available in these highlands", it is very likely that the natives 
may have been seldom used to it. The butter processing was primitive; the milk 
was put in a skin which was tied-up and then a man, squatted down, rocked this 
on his knees till the desired resultin the form of butter was obtained!*?, The same 
was stored by burying it in the earth because the butter of many years old was 
considered good’. About the consumption of cheese, as an item of native food, 
we have till date no information available. 


The use of the animals for agricultural ploughing was rendered possible by 
several tools which were repaired and manufactured by the native smith!*, His 
forge was under a tree and consisted of four lumps of stone laid on the ground. 
Charcoal was the fuel and two goatskin bellows worked by an asistant youth gave 
a very irregular blast of air. The smith had a hammer; his anvil was very small and 
the rest of gear was almost carried in a waistcoat pocket'™. Generally there was 
a good deal of brazing in the common articles he repaired and manufactured 
often against cash terms. He demanded two annas as wages for the repair of a 
foreign-made knife'*. The craftsmanship of the natives was even reflected in 
the art of their basket making'”. They also made matchlocks with rifled barrels; 
their boring and rifling were very creditable'*. They also manufactured cotton 
and woolen fabrics for their personal use’ and manufactured shoes from the 
leather of their dead animals which they otherwise rared!”. 


The language ofthe natives was Burushaski!®. It was unrelated to any known 
idiom and it was a language of around 2,000 years old before the diffussion of 
Sanskrit throughout India. The language had no less than four genders and 
twenty eight plural forms'®. Since this language was purely localised", it was, 
therefore, difficult for any person who visited this region for the first time to 
comprehend" it. Thus, the conversation between the foreigners and the natives 
was always restricted!”?. 
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These included little wash-boxes and caskets of Chinese manufacture, containing cotton and 
needles from Manchestarand Berminghan, artifical flowers, scissors, bits of un-finished needle 
work, tooth-powder, boxes of rouge, pots of pomade and cosmetics, parasols, scraps of silk, old 
robes and scarves, rough baby-drawings in charcoal on the walls and playthings of various kinds( 
Ibid; p 477-478). E 


These included the arms like Martin-Henry, Winchesta, Spencer, Enfiled and Berdan rifles with 
Russian ammunition. Short guns of French and Russian manufacture, swordsticks and Belgian 
revolvers, handsome jezailes, talwars, shields of native workmanship, flags, war drums, heavy suits 
of chain armour and sufficient quantity of local gunpowder was equally found in the castle 
chambers (Ibid; p 483). Added to these, one could come across some artillery pieces including 
powerful canon manufactured bya Chinese armourer from Yarkand for thestronghold of Hunza 
Thumb. The Thumb was so much excited on seeing this heavy piece of canon that he graciously 
appreciated the armourer and contrarily decapitated him lest this unique workman should 


betake himself to Nagar, Gilgit or even to England and manufacture similar ordnance for those 
rival poweres ( Ibid; p 483). 


These included large mirrors, some good telescopes and field glasses, brazen lamps of elegant 
design, musical boxes, paper-machie, writing desks and work boxes, coloured portraits, walking 
sticks with a capacity.to be pulled to pieces and converted into two knives, forks, spoons, 

corkscrews, brazen bowls, ewers and jars, Russian samavars, Chinese plates and cups (Ibid; 484. 
These items were eitherreceived as gifts from Kashmir,China or Russia or more likely eiie cd 
from Central Asian caravans (Ibid). 
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NOTES ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF BASHGALI 
By STEN KONOW : 


f RS Bashgalis are the inhabitants of the valleys of the — — E 
Bashgal River and its contributories. Their settle- " 
ments extend so far as Birkot on the Chitral Stream. e 
According to Dr. Grierson, their dialect can be taken as = 
the type of the language of the Siah-posh Kafirs of : 
Northern Kafiristan. An excellent book on Bashgali has 
been published by Colonel J. Davidson, C.B., LS.C, and E 
the remarks which follow are exclusively based on. it. 5 
I ‘have also, throughout, adopted Colonel Davids 
writing of Bashgali words, with the soleuexcepticnent 
I have substituted x for his kh (sometimes written 
y for his gh (sometimes written gh), % for 
cancelled the underlining of sh and zh. 
Bashgali is not an isolated language. 
of a group of dialects spoken on t 
frontier of India. The ionshi 
the Aryan family, to whic! 
defined. Trum p^ states that le 
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a pure Prakrit dialect, separated from its sister dialects 
since the irruption of Mohaminadan power, in the tenth 
century of our era, is of the greatest importance to 
Indian philology”. Tomaschek? describes the dialects of 
Käfristan as various forms of a pure Prakrit language. 
He draws attention to the fact that the Káfirs count by 
twenties and secs herein traces of a non-Aryan substratum, 
Kuhn? classes the languages in question as a separate 
group within the Aryan languages of India. Biddulph ° 
is inclined to consider yowar and the Kafir dialects as an 
intermediate link between Indian and Iranian. Dr. Grierson, 
finally, in his exhaustive monograph ! infers “that these 
languages, which I group together under the name of 
* Modern Paisäci ', form a third, independent, branch of the 
great Aryan family, and that they are neither Eranian nor 
Indian, but something between both. They seem to have 
left the parent stem after the Indo-Aryan languages, but 
before all the typical Evanian characteristics, which we 
meet in the Avesta, had become developed ”. 

In drawing up a Bashgali Dictionary for Dr. Grierson’s 
Linguistic Survey I have repeatedly been confronted with 
the question about the relationship of that dialect to 
other Aryan languages. I have come to the result that 
Dr. Grierson was right in Separating Bashgali, and con- 

a sequently the whole group, from Indo-Aryan, but I think 
that Bashgali is essentially an Tranian dialect and cannot, 









M 1 Ersch und Gruber, Eucyllopidie, s.v. Kafir. 
? Berichte des VII. Orientalisten-Congresses, Wien, 1888, p. Sl; 
—— Album Kern, pp. 221 f. 
pu ° Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p. 158. 
A The Pisaca Languages of North-Western India. London, 1906. 
Asiatic Society Monographs, vol. viii, see p. iii. 
Grierson calls the group Modern Paisaci. This name is based 
e assumption that the language or languages described by Prakrit 
marians under the name of Paisäci was spoken on the North- 
39 of India and de ed from the same branch ax 
m unable to ccept. this heory, 
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consequently, be derived from a third branch of the Aryan 
family intermediate between Indian and Iranian. The 
other dialects connected with Bashgali are, with the 
exception’ of Käsmiri, which seems to occupy a position 
apart, insufficiently known and cannot he so minutely 
analysed as Bashgali. I have therefore thought it 
necessary to publish the materials on which 1 have based 
my conclusions as to the affiliation of the dialect, separately 
without reference to other connected forms of speech. 
Such a detailed analysis of the individual dialects is the 
necessary preliminary to a final classification of the whole 
group. In our case it will also be found of interest 
because it reveals a state of affairs which we can trace 
back to the middle of the second millennium B.C. 
In trying to characterize the philological position of 
a dialect such as Bashgali we must keep in mind that 
. the various branches of one and the same linguistic family 
ave not separated from each other like the branches of 
a tree, and that they have never been absolutely one like 
the stem. The language of the Aryans before they 
separated was probably comparatively uniform. There 
were, however, dialectic varieties. When new grammatical 
or phonological developments had been started, they 
spread now in ‘one, now in another direction. The v 
area was therefore divided up, but not into well- 
compartments with marked boundaries and d 
characteristics. The different groups overlap, an 
feature whieh may be characteristic of one class is 
















the common change of s to A in Irania 
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to h is found in Western Indo-Aryan and in Persian, but 
not in non-Persian dialects. ۵ cannot, therefore, at the 
present day expect to find anything but a complicated 
state of affairs in a border dialect such as Bashgali, spoken 
between the territories occupied by two connected but 
different families. Some features will be found to point 
in one and others in another direction. The details 
examined below will, however, show that in most phono- 
logical features Bashgali agrees with Iranian languages, 
while the chief characteristic in which it follows the 
Indian tongues as against Iranian can be traced in an 
Tranian dialect at a very early period. The grammatical 
system, on the other hand, has been so thoroughly recast, 
both in modern Iranian and in modern Indo-Aryan, that 
ib is, in this respect, all but impossible to draw any con- 
clusions from the state of affairs in Bashgali at the present 
day. Phonology will therefore prove a safer guide, amd 
though I am not able to sketch the history of Bashgali 
sounds with anything approaching completeness, I think 
it is possible to point at so many certain facts that we 
can form a well-founded Opinion about the position of the 
dialect within the Aryan family. Full certainty can only 
be obtained when we get fuller materials and more precise 
information about the pronunciation. Colonel Davidson's 
book is, it is true, remarkably reliable, and 1 have over 
and over again had occasion to admire how faithfully he 
tries to reproduce what he has heard. Only a scholar 
with systematical phonetical training is, however, ablé to 
reproduce the sounds of a Strange language with absolute 
certainty. Moreover, the difficulty is, in the case of 
Bashgali, enhanced by the great number of loan-words, 
which are often almost impossible to recognize. My own 
knowledge of Iranian languages is, finally, rather limited, 
and I have not been able to explain more than a certain 
rtion of the known Bashgali words etymologically. 
ave therefore only aimed at collecting and arranging 
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such certain facts as are apt to elucidate the question 
under consideration, leaving alone words which I cannot 
explain and such features in which Iranian and Indo- 
Aryan languages agree with each other and with Bashgalı. 


VOWELS 


The short Aryan « is often kept unchanged ; thus, 
and, fire, cf Sanskrit agni, fire, d Ng@ra, charcoal : 
nach, to loose, S. mag In many cases, however, it is 
changed to i; thus, i, this, S. ayám; gin, to count, 
S. ganaya-; mij, middle, S. mádlaa; wasemd, we will 
halt, but avisilom, I will remain, S. vas. In such instances 
the change may be due to the neighbourhood of an 3 or y. 
More difficult is the change in i, id, or û, L, S. ahám. The 
vowel of this word is probably not exactly like any 
English vowel, because then we could not understand 
why it should be written in such different ways. If it 
actually sounds like an 4, we may compare the substitution 
of û for æ in new-Persian if the « is followed by an h or 
a sibilant. . The change of « to i in Indian vernaculars, 
which is already found in the Prakrits, does not seem to 
be of the same kind. Still, it is of interest to see that 
the use of an 2 for an old æ is most common in Sindhi, 
where we have already found another featare which 
connects the dialect with Iranian, viz. the change of s to 
h. In connexion with the change of « to 2, I may also 
draw attention to the form em, we, S. asmd-, which is 
comparable with Awestan dme. 

The 4 of the base pilt, to fall, is apparently also derived 
from an u, cf. Prakrit pad, to fall. It is, however, more 
likely that ûl in this word represents a li-vowel, just as 
we find ir for the ri-vowel in ziru, heart, S. lurídaya. The 
Prakvit pad, to fall, has usually been derived from S. pat, 


1 See Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, $101 seq. ; Griersou 
Phonology of the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, ZDMG. xlix, p. 402. 
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ef. Pischel, $ 218. I think that it would be more likely 
to connect it with Bashgali pilt. The instances in which 
a cerebral is spontaneously substituted for a dental in the 
Prakrits are very few, and they would probably become 
fewer still if we were better informed about the history 
of such words. Thus, Prakrit padaa, a flag, S. pataka, 
may owe its d to the word puta, to which it might have 
been put in connexion, and so on. If, therefore, Prakrit 
pad corresponds to Bashgali pilt, it must be separated 
from S. pat (Greek minto), and connected with Lithuanian 
plu, pülti, fall. The Prakrit and Bashgali verb then 
contains a suffix £, while the corresponding base in Teutonic 
languages has been increased by adding an n. 
A short Aryan «“ often becomes o or w; thus, ushp, 
horse, S. ásva ; osht, usht, eight, S. ashtá; kur, ass, 
S. khára ; kutoss, says, S. kathaya- (?) ; kor, ear, S. kárna ; 
gun, smell, S. gandhá ; chiom, leather, S. chárman; dots, 
duts, ten, S. dása; dutt, tooth, S. dánta; don, handle, 
S. dandá; pöch, po), ponj, five, S. páñcha; pott, putt, road, 
S. pánthas; möch,mösh, but also manchi, man, S.manushya; 
lugha, light, S. laghú; wosut, spring, S. vasantd. In 
some of these words the o or w perhaps indicates an 
indistinct vowel. If, however, we compare usht, eight, 
a F^ SS SE ONG 1 a d but suits, seventeen, 
p'anation presents itself: the difference between 
« and o, u, is perhaps due to a difference in quantity.. 
B Words such as ashtits, eighteen, sapits, Seventeen, have 
R perhaps transferred the accent to the last syllable, and the 
۱ first one has consequently been shortened. Now a long 
Aryan dà guise becomes 0 or o in Bashgali ; thus, kon, 
Aa) S. kánda; kön, a mine, S. khàmá; grom, gräm, 
village, S. gráma ; dros, grapes, S. draksha ; nom, nam, 
ane S. náma ; pol, ploughshare, S. phála; bor, a load, 
0 but barwai, a load-man, a coolie) ; 
07 time, S. våra. If 
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inside, 16 becomes probable that the change of « to 0 
or o is caused by a lengthening of the vowel, and this 
lengthening can, in many cases, be considered as a com- 
pensation for a corresponding shortening of the consonantal : 
element. Thus, lor, ear, S. kdrna; dutt, tooth, S. dánta : 
don, handle, S. dandú; pöch, five, S. pincha ; sutt, seven, 
S. sápta ; ues spring, S. vasantá, all end in consonants 
which have been simplified by means of assimilation. 
Now it is a well-known fact from Indo-Aryan languages 
that a consonant which has been derived through assimila- 
tion from a consonantal compound, has a strong tendency 
to be shortened, while, as a compensation, the preceding: 
vowel is lengthened. Compare Hindi ay, Prakrit ۰ 
Sanskrit «ga. The Bashgali substitution of o, w for an 
old « can, in some cases, be the result of a similar 
tendency. It should, then, be remembered that the same 
is also the case in Iranian dialects! and the substitution 
of an o or u for a long d is as much in agreement 
with Iranian as with Indian tendencies? the long à 
being liable to be pronounced as an û or @ in all Iranian 
languages. : 
The various changes which the old vowels ¿and w- s 
undergo in Bashgali have been registered by Dr. Grierson, 
Pisica Languages, par. 13 fF. I cannot find much in them 
“which would help us to better define the position of 
Bashgali within the Aryan family. Attention may 
drawn to the not infrequent substitution of an 
for an w-sound. Thus pitr and pur, son, S. putra ; 
flower, S. ptishpa; bid, ba, became, S. blut; 0,27 
S. bhúmi; misht, hilt, S. mushti. The intermedia: 
between w and $ was probably ú (the sound 
“Mühe ”), and this sound is perhaps intended in 
such as iush, yazlız, morning, S. ushds; mor, 1 
In words such as bhim, earth, S. Û 
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S. mushti, the change of u to à might be ascribed to the 
influence of the following ¿; in other cases no reason for 
the change is apparent. It is of interest for the question 
here under consideration, that a similar substitution of i 
for wis quite common in Iranian ; compare Persian pisur 
and pusar, son; dizh and duzh, bad ; mishk and mushi, 
musk; sift and suft, shoulder; surin and surün, hip; 
Balüchi dit and dit, smoke; Kurd bin, biim, base, Persian 
bun; mishk, mouse, Persian mish ; Sarigoli yüy, yoke, 
S. yugá; Wayi dit, smoke, Iranian dita ; dir, far, S. dürd ; 
Gabri, der, far, etc. 

In the treatment of the vowel ri the Indian and Iranian 
branches of the Aryan family have gone different ways. 
In India the consonantal element was dropped already in 
the Prakrits. Some few instances of the old ri occur in 
Apabhramsa (Pischel, $ 47), but such words are certainly 
nothing but learned loans from Sanskrit. An initial +i 
often becomes ri (Pischel, § 56), but even here the forms 
without the r are quite common, and, at least in many 
cases, older (Pischel, $ 57), so that the r-forms may, also 
in such cases, be due to the influence of Sanskrit. The 
State of affairs in modern vernaculars is quite in accordance 
with this conclusion. The old ri-vowel in genuine 
tadbhavas is always represented by one of the vow 
U, $, Or U. 

The history of the ri-vowel in Iranian languages is 
quite different, the r-element having, in all dialects, been 
preserved to a considerable extent, In new-Persian ri 
has become ur After labials, t, 2, and zh, and ir after 
other sounds ; rid and risl become ul, il, and ush, ish, 
respectively ; and riy becomes ir; thus, purr, Awestan 
perena, full; kirm, worm, S. krimi ; mul, wine, cf. 
S. mridvika ; mushta, rubbed, S. mrishtá; dil, heart 
5. ur ; at y E P: DT miryas, dies, Aryan 
mriyatar.2 In Pashto an old ri ; 5 : 
2: A Grundriss, T 1, pp. 25, 27, 235 En E a 1 

E > , 266, 294 f., 384. 
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wr, or, before sh and zh, a, i, u, and rit becomes r; thus, 
mar, dead, S. mritá; vur, carried, S. bhrita ; yazh, bear, 
S. riksha; kish, polled S. krishtd. In Balüchi we find 
ar, ir, wr, or a, 2, w; thus, g gvark, wolf, S. vrika; zirde, 
heart, S. ‚hridaya ; murta, dead, S. mrita; a-kan-n, I do, 
S. brinómi ; gipta, seized, Awestan ¢ gerapta ; tunnag, 
thirsty, cf. 8 trishná.? In the Pamir dialects we have 
er, or, Ur, or, dr, el, 6 (before sibilants), while rit in 
Shighni sometimes becomes tid ; thus, Sarigoli cherm, 
worm, S. krimi; pórsum, I ask, S. prichchhiimi; zard, 
heart, S. Arid; Shighni yürsh, bear, S. riksha; chadam, 
I did, S. britá; Wayi worz, long, S. brihdt; vell, kidney, 
S. vrikká? The Caspian ellas have ar, a, ۰ and so forth. 
It will be seen that the prevailing tendency is to retain 
the r-element unless a sibilant follows. 

If we now turn to Bashgali, the state of affairs is as 
follows. The r-element is well preserved in most cases. 
Thus in wrikt, wrigi, iwrakt, fox, cf. S. vrika ; kra, did, 
S. brit ; nura, died, S. mritd ;- aera, brought, S. ablwita ; 
mri, earth, soil, S. mrid ; zira, heart, S. [ue tarm 
and tari, thorn-bush, dog-rose, cf. S. trina, English thor : 
The word kakak, cock, cannot therefore well qe derived 
from Vedic hrikavdkw. Like that latter word and lik 
English cock it is an onomatopoetic word and belongs 1 
the same class as nursery words, which are not, in an 
cases, subject to ordinary phonetic laws ; | compare 
nursery word papa, father, which has ke 1 J 
Teutonic languages, while the ordinary w alpa voter 
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with Prakrit maila (ie. *mridila), but rather with 
S. mála. 

The long ri-vowel is treated in a similar way; thus, 
drgr, long, cf. S. dirghá; tür, ford, S. tmthá, Prakrit 
tüha ; wishtr, broad, S. vistirna, cf. Awestan storota. 

If the ri-vowel is followed by a sibilant, the 7-clement 
regularly disappears ; thus, Zsht, spear, S. rishti; hshe, rub, 
S. ghrish; ksho, drag, S. krish ; ptt, back, S. prishtha, 
Prakrit putthi; pmisht, forget, S. prammsh; mizho, tell 
lies, cf. S. mrísha. The only exceptions from this rule 
which I have noted are krujä, kruzht, but also kish, hujhz, 
cultivation, ef. S. krisht, parmarshteti, and pmishtett, 
forgetfully. We may infer that the r-element is still 
slightly sounded in such words. 

The sound represented by ksh in Sanskrit risha, bear, 
is apparently treated as a sibilant in Bashgali. The usual 
form of this word seems to be ts, tts (Davidson, Nos. 129. 
930, 1123). In one place (1123) we find rīts mentioned 
as a parallel form. It is noticeable that Iranian languages 
commonly retain the r-element of the vowel in this word : 
thus, Persian yirs, Shighni yars)h. 

Curiously enough the »-element of s is apparently 
dropped also after sibilants; compare shi, horn, $. Sr ing, 
shidl, a jackal, S. srigalá ; shiñar, handsome, S. sri nyara ; 
wezam, to yawn, S. vigrimbh. 

Dr. Grierson ! mentions various forms corresponding to 
S. nritid, dance, in which the consonantal element of ri 
has disappeared ; thus, Bashgali nat, not, Kägmmi nats, 
Veron, Wai-alá, Kalasha, Gawar-Bati nat, and so forth. 
All the instances of this cancelling of the »-element belon g 
to the base nrit, and it is in erd with the common 
tendency in Bashgali and connected languages. The words 
in question must therefore be considered as Indian loan- 
words. With regard to the treatment of the old ri-vowel 
in Bashgali we can accor dingly lay down the rule that the 

1 Pisdea Languages, par. 31 ff. 
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r-clement is preserved unless a sibilant follows or precedes, 
ie. the state of affairs is almost the same as in most 
Iranian languages. 


CONSONANTS 


I now turn to the history of the Aryan consonants in 
Bashgali,and begin with the sounds corresponding to the 
surds of the vargas in Sanskrit. 

ARYAN STOPS. 'The history of stops (surd con- 
sonants) in Indian and Iranian languages differs to 
a considerable extent. In India a new elass, the so-called 
cerebrals, has been added to the vargas, and the palatal 
varga ‚has been largely added to from old sibilants. In 
other respects the original Aryan state of affairs has been 
much better preserved than is the case in Iranian tongues. 
In these latter ones the history of the Aryan stops can be 
sketched as follows :— 

Unaspirated voiceless stops (tenues) remain, unchanged 
before sonants and after sibilants. In other positions 
they develop into the surd spirants x, $ 0, f. The 
corresponding aspirates become surd spirants, or, after 
sibilants and nasals, unaspirated voiceless stops. 

Unaspirated voiced stops (medic) remain unchanged if 
they are not followed by sibilants, in which case they 
become sonant spirants y, 7, w. The aspirated voiced 
stops lose their aspiration) All the Tranian languages 
point back to such a state of affairs. In order to define 
the position of Bashgali it will be necessary to examine 
the material in some detail. 

The old Aryan % is, on the whole, well preserved. As 
a medial it is often also changed to g. Compare ka, who ? 
what? S. ka; kr, to do, S. kri; kar, kor, ear, S. kárna ; 
(gom) pol, (wheat) harvest, cf. S. paka; märul, frog, 
S. mandúka ; ushpik, wasp; wriki, iwraki, and wrigt, fox, 
cf. S. ov bane mukiss and mugiss, he fled, c£. S. much; 


1 Grundriss, vol. i, pt. 1, P- 6. 
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pagana, get ripe, cf. S. pála. The softening of a medial /: 


to y is also common in Iranian languages such as new- 
Persian, Pashto, and the Pamir dialects." In India a 
medial 5 was already dropped in the Prakrit stage. In 
later loan-words it is often softened to 4 in modern 
vernaculars (including the Apabhramsa). 

The old Aryan kh is not distinguished from A, compare 
kur, ass, S. kháva ; miok, face, S. múliha. If tsá, branch, 
is identical with S. filha, a medial Ji can be dropped. 
My materials are not, however, sufficient for judging with 
certainty. 

A hard spirant x written kh, or kh, occurs in some few 
words. In such cases where the kh has not been under- 
lined in Colonel Davidson's book, it is possible, though not 
likely, that it denotes an aspirated l: and not the Spirant. 
I have therefore noted such cases in enumerating the 
words in which the spirant x seems to occur. They are 
QU xv, atxi, or atthe, near ; yan, a khan ; xunza and hunza, 
à princess; yazonn (written khazonn), treasure; yozlu 
(written khozla), a certain vegetable; yel (written khel), 
sweat; mulyen (written mulkhen), violet; Pxul, pxula, 
rotten; p’yur (written pkhur), on the top of; tiyélosh 
(written tilhelosh), thou wilt be caught. There cannot 
after this be any doubt that the Spirant y is occasionally 
heard in Bashgali. It is, however, doubtful whether i 
can be considered as a genuine Bashgali Sound. Of the 
words enumerated above Xm, xunza, XOM, xozla, yel 
(c Wayi yil), mulxen (said to be Chitrali), tiyélosh 
(c£.- Brähüi tiy), are certainly loan-words, and the same is 
perhaps also the case with the rest. Instances of the use 
of x and % in the same word, such 
xunza and kunzä, seem to show that 
X is commonly pronounced as a J. 
angry, P. ais; karbiza, melon, P. 


as atiy? and aft]; 
the voiceless Spirant 
Compare also kaba, 


MES; kanak, rope, 


1 Grundriss, T, li, pp. 62, 209, 299. 
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P. خناق‎ 3 frak, loose, P. NBs where a k has been 
substituted for a y in Persian loan-words, and chlerz, polo 
ball, where kr has not been changed to yr (cf. S. chakrd). 
It does not, therefore, seem as if the hard spirant X 
actually plays a róle in Bashgali phonclogy. In this 
respect the dialect apparently agrees with Balüchi In 
the isolated instances muyo, on the face; biliwy = biliuk, 
much; chay, choy=chak, low, the spirant has become 
softened. The whole evidence points to the conclusion 
that the spirant x is disappearing, being commonly 
replaced by A. 

The unaspirated palatal ch is apparently retained, 
both as initial and as medial; thus, che, chi, how many ? 
cf. Awestan chaiti; chiom, leather, S. charman; chatt, 
mind, S. chittá; chkri, a polo ball, ef. S. chakra; chashton, 
four and four, cf. S. chatur-; hacha, somewhere, cf. S. 
kvachid; pach, to cook, S. pach; morch, pepper, cf. S. 
maricha; ruch, light, S. rúchi (but also ruzh, daylight, 
cf. Persian roz); 06 puch, five; pachits, fifteen, 
S. páñchan, páñchadasa. The forms po, pony, five, 
are, perhaps, Persian loan-words. Compare, however, the 
softening of a medial % to g. In shto, four; cha-shton, 
four and four; shtrits, fourteen, ch has become sh before t, 
i.e. a hard spirant has been developed as in Iranian. 

There are no instances of the aspirated Aryan palatal 
chh in my materials. The- secondary chchh, chh in 
Sanskrit, is apparently represented by an affricata in 
Bashgali; compare ats, come, edsd, ods?, came, cf. S. 
agachehha ; tsawe, shade, S. chhayd ; watsd, wetsd, wetzd, 
shoe, cf. S. avachchhada. 

The Aryan dental stops have developed into two 
different sets of sounds in Indian languages, the so- 
called dentals and cerebrals. Dr. Grierson? maintains 
that there is no such distinction between the two groups 


1 Pisaca Languages, p. 17. 
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in Bashgali and connected languages, where all these 
sounds are, in fact, semi-cerebrals. I am not able to 
add anything to his materials in this respect. I shall 
mention below that there seem to be some cerebral 
sounds in Bashgali, viz. a cerebral 7 and a cerebral », 
the latter usually written ^r or 7. A cerebral {¢ and 
a cerebral d occur in some few words, viz. ashtar and 
ashtr, hill; wlett, is heaped up; bitta, butt (also buri), 
rice, bread; chatta (also charra), idiot; gitu, grafting: 
gott, a stack of grass; jw, a leopard; pet (and per), to 
break; pitr, putr, son; rattatt (cf. rärra, noise), barks ; 
shurtr, sport; adr, box; adr, yellow; adra, pale; wderl, 
thundering ; 2mdron, rainbow; dudr, thin; kadr, quick- 
sand; ldel and ladel, lying; pedri and padrz, axe. It 
will be seen that in most cases the cerebral is found in 
the neighbourhood of an r, and its existence is probably 
due to this fact. In other cases, such as adeft, gitu, gott, 
jut, we have perhaps to do with loan-words; cf. Hindi 
atal, heap; gott, grafting ; gat, heap. At all events, 
there is no indication to show that Bashgali has, like 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars, developed two sets out of the 
Aryan dental stops, and it seems to be allowed to deal 
with the sounds noted as dentals and as cerebrals by 
Colonel Davidson as identical. 

The unaspirated ¢ is kept as an initial, and regularly 
dropped as a medial Compare tū, thou, S. tvam; tel, 
oil, S. ta); tap, tab, heat, S. tápas; troi, tre, three, 
S. tráyas; brá, brother, S. bhratri; gwa, went, S. gata ; 
kra, did, S. kritá; lua, blood, S. lóhita; ma, self, Latin 
met; sti, si, sui, bridge, S. sétu; she, shi, cold, S. śītá ; 
shil, shilla, cold, S. Sttaldé; shila, smallpox, S. sitala ; 
zuman, son-in-law, cf. S. jámatri. It will be seen that 
rit becomes 7 28 in Pashto; ef. kra, did ; mra, died ; 
awera, brought (cf. S. abhrita) ; karo (but also kato), 
knife (Awestan karata). A final or medial t has apparently 
been preserved or sometimes changed to d, in wt, to use ; 
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ad, od, use, advantage; cf. Latin wtor, usus. It is, how- 
ever, possible that the final £, d of this word has been 
derived from a double consonant. K war, cheese, on the 
other hand, is probably an Indian loan-word ; cf. S. kilata. 

The aspirated voiceless dental stop apparently becomes 
t and is kept as a medial ; thus, Autos, says, S. hathaya- ; 
shott, oath, S. srpátha ; ta, te, or, S. átha. None of these 
instances is, however, quite certain. Zh is dropped after 7; 
thus, tar, ford, S. (arth, Prakrit taha. 

The hard dental spirant @ does not seem to exist in 
Bashgali. A t forming the first part of a consonantal com- 
pound would naturally become such a spirant in Iranian, 
while such compounds are simplified in Indo-Aryan, 
usually so that the ¢ prevails. The different Iranian 
languages have then gone different ways in their treat- 


ment of such compounds. Thus the Iranian 0r (Aryan E 
tr) becomes ler, 7, or sin Persian, r in Pashto, s in Balüchi, = 
tr in Pamir dialects, and so forth. In Bashgali the t of — 


such compounds is well preserved; compare tre, troi, three; 
trits, thirteen: pitr, putr, son; rötr, rotar, night; tū, thou; 
-t, suffix of the gerund, cf. S. -tv? ; matsa, mats, fish, cf. 
S. mátsya. Forms such as radar, radhar, night, occur in 
addition to rotar. They may, be loan-words. It is, how- 
ever, also possible that rátr has become rátar, and further 
radur; compare at and dd, use. It is hard to say w 
sound is meant with the dh in radhar. 










an original word derived from the same 
S. andhakaru, because ndh becomes n in B 
alternative writing of d instead of dh in and 
seems to show that the sound: intended is a « i 
soft spirant 6. C alia 
In several c 1 
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sound occurs as an initial in Murus. a precipice; as a final 
in ashtrith, bedding: Garrath, name of a place. It is 
occasionally used in the suflixes of the second present and 
the gerund instead of the usual /: thus. aretha and 
mrelam, I die: widerthum and widevelfum, I fear: 
widarth?, widherli, and cidroitz, Waving feared. In the 
base atl, to fall, we once find th written: thus, ۷ | 
athealon, stones will fall (wrongly translated “there is | 
a bog ahead of you” in No. 171). In all other instances 
Ih is preceded by a sibilant and interchangeable with ۰ 





The most common case in which this (5 is used is tlie | 

infinitive termination sth (also =): thus, bu-sth, to become. 

Other authorities write st in this form, and there cannot 

he any question but that a voiceless stop and not a spirant 

is meant. Other instances of th are hosth and host, they 

are ; ushth and asth, but usually asht, they are: osth and 

they come; giran-gusthé, knotted gone, a knot (cf. |‏ رادم 

yiltan-gus, got knotted); mristh, probably miswriting | 

for mrisht, a corpse: jistha, uncle, probably miswritten 

for jishta, cf. Jill, oldest. It is possible that the /; denotes | 

| a greater emphasis of the off-glide which may, according 

Es to the personal equation of the hearer, make the impression 

of an aspirated consonant. It is here of interest to 

remember that the result of a compound consonant con- 

taining. a sibilant always is an aspirated group in the 
— Prakrits. 

Ai — "The Aryan p remains unchanged as an initial ; thus, pi, 

: dunk, S. pa; nott, putt. road, S. pántliis. A medial p bas 

ome initial in yp, pi, on, Greek emi. This preposition 

very common in Bashgali. Before voiced consonants 

mes b; thus, bdi, in the mind; bado, on the hill. 

or medial p remains or is changed to b in ta 1, 

tap, tapi a d tab, tabi, Eon It is p 
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seems to have been changed to w, as in many Iranian 
dialects. This w has then usually disappeared alter 
having darkened the preceding vowel : compare do, water, 
S. dp: ská, night, S. hshap: shott, oath, S. sapdtha ; 
netos, nephew, Persian narsa (probably a loan-word). 
The aspirated labial stop ph is apparently treated as a p: 
the only certain instance is pal, S. phála, a ploughshare. 
The voiceless spirant / does not appear to exist in 
Bashgali. We find an f written in Trak, loose, Persian 
e and fuidd, produced, Persian .بیدا‎ The usual form 
of this latter word is, however, pida, and the Persian 
use is represented by prangy, English. The isolated 
instances of an / accordingly occur in loan-words. In such 
























cases where, from an Iranian point of view, we should 
expect an i we always find p. Compare pre, go, S. pra-i : 
phi, given, S. prátta : prezhamá, let us sit, ef. S. pra + sad : 

pshi, Are cf. S. pish; pasha, sleep, cf. Awestan leafs, 
Balüchi vapsay; sapils, seventeen, $. saptidasa. In sott, 
sil, seven, S. siplan; ali, took, Awestan yorapta, pt 
has become 7/, /, às in Indian. 

It will be seen that in the treatinent of voiceless stops 
Bashgali agrees with Iranian languages in so far as it — 
does not appear to possess any aspirates, and also in 
preserving several consonantal compounds, There a e T 
some few traces of spirants developed from such stops. — 
In most cases, however, where such spirants are us 
Iranian, Bashgali retains the old stops, and it 
present state of our xn impossible. to 


Balüchi. 
A peculiar interest attaches i 
of voiced Qs in os gali. 
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as a characteristic feature of the languages grouped 
together by him as Pisica languages the hardening of 
sonants. So far as I can see, this only applies to loan- 
words, and in that case it does not signify more than 
e.g. the common Indo-Aryan adaptation of English lord 
in the form lat. Such cases of interchange between voiced 
and voiceless stops only show that the aspiration of surds 
is different in the borrowing language and in the tongue 
from which the loans have been made. Dr. Grierson also 
gives some instances of the same hardening in indigenous 
words, viz, Bashgali skūwäã, alive; shi, life, which he 
connects with S. jīūv; Shima t-am, I do, identified with 
S. dhā-, and Waialà jip, tongue, S. jihvá. I do not think 
that any conclusions can be based on such stray instances, 
some of which can also be explained otherwise. Bashgali 
shū, life, occurs in Colonel Davidson's book in one 
sentence (No. 803), ¿lia tā shi mess, in her (the dead 
woman) there is no life. Here shi can just as well 
correspond to S. $vasa, breath, and shiiwa, which does not 
occur in Colonel Davidson's sentences, would naturally 
be derived from shi. Shina t-am, I do, can also be 
connected with S. tan, and the various forms of the word 
“tongue " in Indo-European languages differ so much from 
each other that none of them can well be used alone to 
prove the existence of phonetic laws. So far as Í can 
see, all the evidence available from certain forms in 
Bashgali is to the effect that voiced stops are never 
hardened unless they are immediately followed by hard 
sounds. On the other hand, several instances have been 
quoted of the opposite change, the softening of hard 
consonants. 

The details which follow will show how the old Aryan 
voiced stops have been developed in Bashgali. It will be 
most practical to deal with the unaspirated ones first and 
to discuss the aspirated medie apart from them. 


A g is kept as an initial and, apparently, dropped 
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when medial. Compare ga, to go, S. gà ; gdo, cow, S. gà ` 
gun, smell S. gandhá; gir, count, S. yan; grom, 
gram, village, S. gráma; grish, noon, S. grishmú; garo, 
eclipse, S. gráha ; shial, jackal, S. srigald; ats, come, 
S. ägachehha (?). 

The voiced spirant y, written gh, occurs in some few 
words. I have already mentioned that it has been 
substituted for a voiceless stop in biliwy, bilüuk, much; 
chäy, choy, chak, low; mayo, on the face (muk). It 
further occurs in loan-words such as @y, water (Bashgali 
do); aoyan, an Afghan; chiräy, a lamp; zuy (written 
zugh), a yak (Tibetan gyag). The other instances of the 
use of this y in Colonel Davidson’s materials are charay, 
foolish (No. 87, cf. charra, chatta, foolish); mashoyott, 
he became angry (No. 45, cf. mashu, anger); wider; 
fear (No. 458, cf. widar, to fear); vráyuttus, I have 
received ; vurdywttasd, hast thou received? vrayalam, 
I shall receive (No. 1136). Of these the final y of 
charay and mashoy(-ott) is derived from an old k; 
compare the Persian suffixes رت‎ -dle, -@y, etc. The final 
y of widey seems to denote a rough v, while the base 
vray is probably connected with «gà, take. This verb 
is probably a compound of the base grab; compare the 
past tense ngüta, Awestan goropta, Baluchi gipto. Vraya- 
is then perhaps comparable to forms such as bragom 
instead of ba-grom, in the village, and derived from 
a *va-yra. lf so, we must infer that gr originally became 
yr, and that the y has been kept on account of the 
transposition of the 7; grom, village, shows that the old 
gr has finally been restored. This would point to the 
conelusion that the use of voiceless stops in such: positions 
where we would, from the point of view of Iranian 
phonology, expect spirants, is also & secondary develop- 
ment and comparable to the state of affairs in Balüchi. 

The Aryan soft palatal j is retained as an initial and 
dropped as a medial; thus, jasht, eldest, S. jyeshtha; bi, 
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weed, S. bija, Baluchi b7. Compare also the remarks 


about the soft palatal sibilant below. 

The voiced dental stop d. likewise remains as an initial 
and is dropped as a medial. Compare di, sky, S. dyaus: 
(oe duc. arm, band, S. dos; dd, gift, S. dana; don, 
m S. dané: dush, fault, S. dosha; dots, ten, 
S. dása: e bow, S. druna: dros, grape, S. drálsha ; 
a, door, S. dear: dà, two, S. dvaw: ñ, to go up, S. ud-i: 
mri, ear i. soil, S. mirid: mizhi, sit, S. mi-shid; po, pa. 
foot, S. päda: ya, eo, eat, S. ad: kücht, sometimes, 
S. kvachid; pre, give, S. pru-da; ziru, heart, S. hridaya ; 
dits, twelve, S. dváduía ; trits, thirteen, S. tráyodasa ; 
shtrits, fourteen, S. cháturdasa ; pachits, fifteen, S. pincha- 
daga, and so forth. The final ts of these last words is 
derived from Aryan $ and not from -dus- > -dé- > -ts-; 
compare dots, ten, S. dúga. In vidar, vidhar, to fear, the 
preservation of the d is perhaps due to the existence of 
iv base dar. 

Rd becomes 7; thus, mar, shampoo. A similar develop- 
ment must probably have taken place in gur, sugar, 
S. guda, if this word is not an Indian loan-word. Before 
a voiceless stop d becomes 1; thus, pta, given, S. prátta ; 
te, ete, give, from *dta, cf. S. dattá. In other positions the 
d remains, and atamsh, to bite, to sting, cannot therefore 
Le derived from the base dams, but might be compared 
with English sting, Old Norse stinga. 

The sound written dh has been referred to above in 
ussing the voiceless dental stop t. 
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unaspirated voiced stops is accordingly the same as in 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars and as in the Caspian dialects 
of the Iranian family. We shall now see how the Aryan 
voiced aspirates have developed in the dialect. 

Colonel Davidson (preface, p. xi) draws attention to the 
fact that some few examples of aspirates occur in his 
sentences. At the same time he reminds us that 
Dr. Trampp and Sir G. Robertson denied the existence 
of aspirates in the language. The latter added that he 
had found it impossible to get his Kafirs to pronounce the 
English ^. Colonel Davidson's materials seem to confirm 
this statement. An A occurs in the beginning of the 
interjections AZ and hai, and, cockney way, in some words 
which usually begin with a vowel, such as hdu, camest : 
huiss, has come (base a); hatt, there (pronominal base a): 1 
host, hosth, ave (base as); further, in borrowed words such | 
as Hindustan, Hindustan; hinju, tamarisk : ۰ 
command; höst susnt, handkerchief (“hand” is dasht). 
In none of these cases the بر‎ seems to belong to the dialect. 
A final h is also sometimes written, apparently without 
any justification; thus in bok, to become (No. 43), "e. 
bai: büloh, will become (p. 20, usually bula): nah, ma 
(Nos. 675, 680, 682, p. 1, instead of mai); nol, ide 
(Nos. 43, 277, pp. 61, 62, usually ma); karoh, à 
(No. 235). About mh, mist, see below. Finally, a med 
l occurs in borrowed words such as bihisti, he ve 
mehar, Mehtar ; mihrbänt, kindness. So far 
see, 16 is quite certain that Bashgali does not. pos 
indigenous h. This conclusion is further strength 
a COSME OUS of the history of the Aryan asp 
stops, which, as a general rule, lose their 
Bashgali. EE. 
The Ary jan md becomes ( 
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to be frost-bitten, has anything to do with S. dah, to 
burn, it must be compared with Prakrit (vi)addha and not 
with S. dagdhá, i.e. its final consonant is an Aryan Zh and 
not a gh. Compare spirants below. 
Aryan dh becomes d as an initial; thus, dum, smoke, 
S. dhümd ; dor, to endure, S. dhri. Similarly d represents 
an Aryan ddh in bida, mind, S. buddhi. A medial dh, 
preceded by a vowel, by an « or an v, seems to be 
regularly dropped; compare usha, medicine, S. öshadhi ; 
lui, blood, S. lolita; gun, smell, S. gandhá; war, grow, 
base vardh. Words such as band, imprisoned ; andr and 
andhar, dark, are perhaps loan-words; cf. gun, smell. 
I am unable to make anything out of the forms mish, 
mish, mizht, mich, my, majw, mizhü, mijhu, middle. 
If they are connected with S. mádhya, Armenian mêj, 
the forms with sh and ch must be due to misunderstanding 
or perhaps to a confusion with mesh, with. In this 
connexion I may also mention the curious forms je, and, 
cf. Vedic ddha; jū, daughter, cf. S. duhitri; zu, milk, 
cf. S. dugdha; jijil, loose, cf. S. Sithilá, where a dental 
has apparently been replaced by a j. I am not, however, 
able to explain any of these forms. 
An initial Aryan bh becomes b; thus, bas, flame, S. bhas ; 
ba, to become, S. bhū; bamo, hornet, ef. S. bhramara ; 
۱ bor, load, S. bhará; bra, took away, cf. S. bhritd; brd, 
Ey brother, S. bhrátri. In the face of all these forms the 
E isolated bhim, bhiom, earth, ground, S. bhümi, cannot be 
correct, but must owe its h to its similarity with the 
— Indian word with which it has unconseiously been con- 
founded in the mind of the hearer. 
a Aryan bh between vowels apparently becomes W, as 
an ian; thus, dwar, bring, S. a-bhri; awizh, necessity, 
cf. apeksha. This w has been transferred to 
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In some cases a medial bh has apparently disappeared ; 
compare garo, eclipse, S. gráha : guru, deep, S. gabhirá 
yaiet, guiesth, to scize: gait having taken: gate, take, 
ef. S. grabh, grah. 
It will be seen that, on the whole, Bashgali follows the 
Iranian languages in discarding the aspiration of stops. 
We shall see below that the same disaspiration is also 
carried through in the case of the aspirated Aryan palatal 
sibilant ۰ 
ARYAN NASALS. The guttural nasal % in Aryan 
languages only occurred before gutturals. I have not 
come across any example which shows how it is treated 
in Bashgali if it is followed by a voiceless guttural. 
A voiced guttural, on the other hand, disappears, and ng x 
becomes iv (written ng); thus, reù, colour, S. renga, ana, " 
tire, S. agui, ef. ángara; «nur, finger, c£. S. aùgúli; 
shiùar, pretty, S. $ringara. In «mt, side, m is written 74 
instead, if this word is connected with S. Myc. 
The only instances of an Aryan 7% in Bashgali occur 
before ch, where the nasal seems to be regularly dropped : 
compare póch, puch, poj, five, S. E pachits, fifteen, 
S. páúñchadaga. The form pönj, five, which occurs in ES 
Nos. 69, 969, 1058, is probably a Persian loan-word. و‎ 
The most common Aryan nasal was the dental à. In 
Bashgali it remains unchanged as an initial; thus, mom, — 
nam, name, S. náma; non, nine, S. mira; non, mother, 
cf. S. naná. A single uncompounded n between vowel sis 
regular ly cerebralized, and this cerebral 7 is then w 
; thus, hûr, blind, S. hand; gir, count, S. gan; J 
a Fs zar, know, S. janati: shtar, to utter ind i 
sounds, S. stan; shtdr, a thief, S. ۰ ps 
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sho, food, S. samc. Sometimes also n is written instead: 
thus, zan, knee, S. jm; zit, damage, harm, S. jyanî: 
and in a few cases n and 7” are written in one and the 
same word: thus, ¿úrd and inā, eaten; parmér (parmir) 





and parmen, small, boy. It therefore seems as if the 
sound is not always quite distinct. There cannot, however, 
be any doubt about the general tendency to cerebralize 
such an n. This is of some interest. We know that in 
the Indian Prakrits the cerebralization of a dental is 
a very common feature, and that something still more 
analogous is found in modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 
Marathi, Rajasthani, Gujarati, Panjabi, and Sindhi have all 
preserved an initial n unchanged, while a single medial 7 
becomes an n. Dr. Grierson has been good enough to 
inform me that the pronunciation of this n becomes more 
and more cerebral as we go westwards, and that it goes 
still further west into Pashto. In eastern languages, such 
as Hindi, Bihari, etc., on the other hand, the cerebral n is 
not used. There is accordingly a parallelism between 
these Indo-Aryan vernaculars and Bashgali in this respect. 
And this parallelism becomes still more significant if we 
recall the fact that the same Indo-Aryan vernaculars 
3 which change a single medial n ton “have a medial n in 
; the place of the double » of the Prakrits, resulting from 
a Sanskrit conjunct of which n is a member”. The same 
is the case in Bashgali ; compare ano, food, S. dnna; man, 
E S. manyu-; vind, beaten, cf. S. bhimmá; wan, 
make, Old Norse vinna; kan, laugh, Persian (OX RE. 
E We thus see how a De tendency spreads over 
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remains before a voiced one, which then itself disappears. 
This inference is made almost certain by considering the 
combinations of a dental n and a dental stop. Né and nth 
become را‎ while nd and ndh become n: compare «tin. 
lung, S. antra ; datt, tooth, S. dánta: wosut, Spring. 
S. vasantá; pull, road, S. pámthás ; kon, arrow, S. kd uda : 
don, handle, S. dendá; in(dron), Indra (bow), rainbow. 
cf. S. indra(-dhanish) ; lom, slave, Persian Md; kano, 
tree, S. shandhóá ; gun, smell, S. yundhd. 

The Aryan m remains unchanged as initial and as 
medial; compare mansh7, man, S. manushya : nom, name, 
S ndma. It is of interest to note that the base mrū, to 
say, which became bra in Sanskrit, retains its m in 
Bashgali; compare kai märecht, what dost thou say ‘ 
kai marnazushba, thou wast saying something. Mbh 
becomes m: thus, uzzam, yawn, S. vijrimbh; shtom, 
a tree, S. stambhu. 

In all compounds containing a nasal and a voiced 





consonant the nasal alone remains. This state of affairs 
is comparable to the disappearance of the last part of 
consonantal compounds in Caspian dialects.! 
ARYAN SEMI-VOWELS. The initial Aryan y i 
preserved in Bashgali as in non-Persian Iranian languages 
while in India it has commonly developed into a 
Compare yüs, grass, S. qjávase ; gamma, double, c 
S. yama. As in the Pamir dialects, a y is often also 
prothetically before initial vowels; thus, yo, eo 
Awestan aéwa; yu, down, S. dvd; yazh, iash, morning 
ushás ; yusht, lip, S. oshtha. Writings such as zuy, ۵ y 
(Tibetan gyag); shut? and yati having eaten, se 
show that the pronunciation of the y i 
After consonants ya is apt to become 05. 
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chest, S. tras; kur, ass, S. khára; dir, far, S. dará; bor, 
load, S. bhará. A medial or final r is, however, liable to be 
dropped; compare ccc and w«car,brins,S.a-bhara : de, door. 
S. dvdr; dar, dao, wood, S. däru; sí, sai, se, sun, S. sýra : 
shai, she, head, S. siras: sus, sister, S. svásri; shto, four, 
S. chatvári. Consonantal compounds containing an r are 
as a rule simplified in such a way that the 7 disappears in 
Indian languages. In Iranian, on the other hand, the 7 is 
to a great extent preserved. The same is the case in 
Bashgali. If the » follows a stop, this latter sound is 
not changed to a spirant as in many Iranian tongues. 
Compare cht, a polo ball, cf. S. chakré; yrom, village, 
S. yráma; jerik, shame, S. hrika; troi, tre, three, S. t rayas; 
frills, thirteen, S. tráyodasa; atr, lungs, S. antra : dron, 
bow, S. druna; dros, grape, S. dräkshä; prusht, bed, 
>. prastará; pror, wound, S. prahara: brá, brother. 
S. bhrátri. Note also yaro, eclipse, S. yil: gaiti. 
having seized, cf. S. grihitud: ngā, take, S. grah ; sana, 
hear, S. sañ-grah. It is of interest that the r has also 
disappeared in Balüchi giptu, Caspian yita, Central dialects 
yaft, seized. 
> R is also retained as the first member of a compound : 
EN. o drgr, long, S. dirghó. If the last part of the compound 
is a dental, it regularly disappears. Compare Ira, done, 
OR. hritá; karo (and kato), knife, Awestan karate : gir, 
X knot; yiran-yusthé, a knot (but also gittun-yus, knotted), 
ch S. grath; tar, ford, S. turthá, Prakvit taka ; koru, kūr, 
l-stream, cf. S. kardama; mar, shampoo, S. mard ; 
grow, S. vardh ; wart, word, cf. Lat. verbum; lor, kar, 
Renc; por, leaf, S. parná; parv, full, S. purná; 
S. visturna. In the face of such instances 
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is probably a Persian loan-word. Am seems to become m, 
as in India; cf. chiom, leather, S. charma; bamo, hornet, 
cf. S. bhramara. Kar, want, is therefore probably 
S. karyd. 

R is often marked as a cerebral. I am not, however, 
able to find any rules regulating the matter. Occasionally 
we find one and the same word written sometimes with an 
r and sometimes with an v; thus, azhir and azhir, hail- 
storm; uru and uru, headman; brá and brá, brother; 
bra and bra, took off; dūr and dur, bent; drgr and drgr, 
long; badur, abroad; badür, far off; korr and kor, crow; 
mari and mûrî, money ; märz and mároz, stick ; pror and 
prör, wound ; shiwr and shanür, numb; tart and tarn, 
thorn, ete. Sometimes also 7 interchanges with Û or ¢; 
thus, karo and kato, knife; per, pret, and pet, break; 
charrá and chatta, idiot; rára, noise; rattatt, barks, ete. 

The cerebral 7 occurs in all positions, as an initial, 
however, only in very few words, viz., ranzamn, he shakes 
(but ranzol, shaking with fever, feverish); ranzdo, ranzer, 
shake; rattatt, he barks; itz, yellow. It is used as 
a final in words such as atsir, return; «zhir and azhir, 
hail (S. Gsara); urr, wing, chakor; wtser, calf (ef. S. 
vatsá); ber, ber, foolish; kur, chicken; kur, pigeon; purr, 
smallpox ; shir, crop ; sharr, goat; shwrr, waistband ; tor, 
ruin; war, see (cf. dpaw). .In widey, fear (No. 458), the 
y probably denotes a very rough r; cf. widerasth, to fear. 
The cerebral 7 is also used as a medial between vowels; 
thus, dri, parmir and parmér, marir, boy (cf. parmen, 
small); aru, silver; arin, narrow; arar, tight; bara, 
plough; bari, blacksmith ; bor, bwr, bread; dura, duru, 
blunt; karu, trunk; karrú, root; kira, shield; pare, 
veranda; parro, apple, etc. We also find r combined with 
other consonants; thus, gidr, sheaf; kadr, quicksand ; 
digri, shirt; mrä, died; mri, earth; wotriss, is lying; 
parche (and parchev), polo-stick, p lo; uderl, thunder ; 
arsett, they are lowing; karta, fat; shurtr, sport; amarts, 
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pomegranates ; uid, musician: Zum, strong. An | 
aspirated 7 ON occurs in derh, surprised : parh, | 
letter; wishimeorh (also acizhiricor), figure. Such words 
are, however, scarcely indigenous Bashgali words. 

There cannot, after all, be any doubt that Bashgali 
possesses a cerebral 7. The use of this sound as an 
initial and in cases where it must be derived from an 
Aryan 7 (ef. azhir, hail, S. sîra : war, see, Greek opaw : 
mid, died, base mri; mri, earth, S. mid) shows that it 
is not comparable with the cérebral s of Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars. In mra, died, S. mritú; mri, earth, S. mrid, 
we have the same development of a cerebral ~ from r | 
and a dental as in Pashto. | 

Finally, I may also mention the apparent interchange | 
of r orr and w; thus, wegachz, rugach7, and aweguchr, 
askest; wasamristai and wasnwestai, they are gathered. 

R and l are, broadly, distinguished as in Indian; com- | 
pare, however, welz Ishi, ask for (cf. S. vr i); amar, finger, 
S. angtli; garak, neck, S. gala; parch, burn, S. plush : 
tur, weigh, S. tul; kurr, bald, S. kulvu, ete. Of compounds 
containing an old l we may note pilt, fall, Prakrit pad ; 
wal, speak, S. bhan. 

An initial v is kept in Bashgali as in Western Indian 
and non-Persian Iranian dialects, a new example of what 
we have seen above, that a certain characteristic does not 
E vade the whole territory of one linguistic family, but | 
es, on the other hand, extend into the arca of another 
mily. Compare wai, wind, rheuma, S. vay or válo: 
m, prepare, S. van, Hindi bunand ; was, wis, to remain, 
















; vishi, neighbour, cf. S. vest; vel, 
stitution of bi in bosut, spring 
fo est N 9); bon tá, ge 
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S. valsá, we. have a case of a kind اه‎ ۰ 
lt is possible that it is due to the neighbourhood of 
a sibilant. Similarly, vi is apparently dropped in shits’, 
sport, Persian bishgard, Pehlevi *viskuart:; compare also 
oxlî, to knit, and S. vishiv. 

A final v and a v between vowels and in consonantal 
compounds regularly disappear; thus, shi and shew, sew, 
S. sie: wot, new, S. náva; non, nine, S. nava, dar, 
brother-in-law, S. decere; parósh, belt, cf. S. pariveshtana ; 
shi, rose, cf. S. sévatt; tu, thou, S. tvam; shto, four, 
S. ehatvári; -li, termination of the gerund, S. -£v? ; da, 
door, S. dvarı dí, dui, two, S. dvau, dre; dits, twelve, 
S. dvádaga; dir, dur, bent, S. luni ; cf. sica, sls, breath, 
life, S. grasa; sus, sister, S. suds. Similar features 
are found in Persian! and other Iranian languages. In 
wá, down, S. áva, a medial w has become initial. 
Another form of this word is ya, from aw (cf. Latin aw) 
with a prothetie y. 

ARYAN SIBILANTS. In the treatment of sibilants 
the Indian and Iranian branches of the Aryan family 
have gone widely different ways. In India the number 
of voiceless sibilants has been reduced to one, and con- 
sonantal compounds containing a sibilant are simplified 
in such a way that the sibilant disappears after aspirating 
the consonant. The voiced sibilants have disappeared or 
been changed in various ways. In Iranian languages an 
unprotected dental s becomes h; $ becomes s in non- 
Persian dialects and s or A in Persian; sh is well 
preserved ; sometimes, however, it is confounded with x 
im non-Persian dialects, and sometimes also in Persian.? 
"The sibilants are well preserved in compounds, and the 
voiced sibilants have not disappeared. 

In most of these features Bashgali marches with Iranian 
as against Indian languages. There is one important 
the dental s is retained and not changed to h 


exception : 
3 Ibid., p. 86. 


1 Grundriss, I, ii, pp. 51, 298. 2 Tbid., p. 416. 
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as is the case in all Iranian languages. Colonel Davidson 
does not distinguish more than two voiceless sibilants, 
a dental sand a cerebral or palatal sh. The latter sign, 
however, perhaps denotes two sounds, an $ and an sh, for 
we often find fs or similar writings instead of an original $. 
All these sibilants have a strong tendency to be softened, 
ie. pronounced with voice. There is, however, in this 
respect considerable confusion, and the materials available 
are not sufficient for laying down definite rules in every 
respect. The difficulty of noting down the sounds of 
a strange language like Bashgali is so considerable that 
we cannot expect the orthography in a pioneer work like 
Colonel Davidson's to give an absolutely adequate image 
of the actual sounds. Still, it will be possible to define 
the position of Bashgali within the Aryan family, as 
evinced by its treatment of the Aryan sibilants, with 
comparative certainty. 

The Aryan $ as an initial is represented by a sound 
which is written sh, and which may be. a cerebral or 
a palatal sibilant. Compare she, shi, cold, S. $itá; shi, 
horn, cf. S. $ringa, Awestan sra, srwa, Greek képas ; shiäl, 
jackal, S. srigald; shalt, rise, S. sali ; shil, cold, S. Stald. 
A voiced zh is apparently used instead in zhi, black, 
cf. S. syama; zhucha, grievest, cf. S. Such. The etymology 
of these two words is not, however, certain. Instead of sh 
we sometimes also find ts; thus, tsá, branch, cf. S. sakha ; 
tsuié, empty-handed, S. Sinyd; tsir, head, S. siras; tsitt, 
dung, cf. S. Sálerit(?). In addition to tsir we also find sir, 
head, and a dental s also represents an initial Aryan $ in 
(host)susnt, a (hand)kerchief, but this word is almost 
certainly a loan-word. 

۱ A medial $ similarly becomes sometimes sh, zh, and 
sometimes ts, ch, or 8; compare kshul, clever, S. kúśala ; 
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posh, trap, S. pasa; sho, ishá, food, S. rsuma; nash, nazh, 
and nach, to spoil, to loose, S. nus; dots, ten, S. dasa: 
witst and wiss7, twenty, S. vimsati:; (ls, twelve, 
S. dvádasa:; trits, thirteen, S. tráyodasa, cte. 

‘There are only very few examples in my materials ot 
consonantal compounds of which a palatal $ originally 
formed part. An Aryan sr becomes ch or ch in achu, 
tear, S. dsr: ozham, to rest, S. ۰ Sr apparently 
becomes shp (cf. Iranian sp); thus, ushp, horse, S. ۰ 
In shi, shas, breath, sigh (ef. S. $vas, $vasd), we probably: 
have a representative of an older $us) ; cf. Balüehi ۰ 

The cerebral sh is very well preserved. Between 
vowels, however, it often becomes ch (also written y): 
thus, shw, six, S. shash; shels, sixteen, S. dasu: kshé, rub, 
S ghrish i kshó, d ag, S. krish P pshx, grind, S. pish o dush, 
fault, S. dosha; usha, uzha, medicine, S. óshadhi; iash, 
yazh7, morning, S. ushás ; nishi, nizhi, nii, sit, S. nishid : 
misho, mizho, mijo, lie, cf. $. mrísha. In tits, chat, 
S. tisha: muss, miussu, MUZE, MOUSE, S. mashika, there 
is apparently a confusion of s and sh. Similar features 
are also found in Iranian languages.! In mosh, möch, 
manchi, manji, man, S. manushya, the actual sound 
cannot be fixed with certainty. 

As in Iranian tongues, the cerebral sh is also generally 
kept as first part of consonantal compounds. ‘The-second 
component of such compounds, on the other hand, is often 
dropped, as is also the case in Tranian languages.” 

An Aryan ksh becomes ch, ts (tz), and sh, and it does 
not scem to make any difference whether this Ish repre- 
sents an Indo-European qs or ls. Compare aché, eye, 
S. dkshi, Awestan «shi; kachkrui, armpit, cf. 5. haksha , 
Aw. kasha; uchur, empty out, S. ut-hshar ; merch? 
(Le. müchi) honey, mächerik, bee, ef. S. mákshika, 
makshika, Aw. maxshi; its, bear, S. piksha, Aw. arosha : 
datzie, right, S. dakshina, Aw. dashing; a ish, investigation, 


1 See Grundriss, I, il, p. 416. 2 Ibid., pp. 354, 416. 
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S. úlisha, Aw. aesha; shosh, witness, S. sakshén ; ashu, azhe, 
a bull, S. ulshán, Aw. uxshan; shá, night, S. Ishap, 
Aw. xshap. In dros, grape, S. draksha, s has been used 
instead, perhaps under the influence of the preceding r. 

Sht is, as a rule, kept as she : compare isht, spear, S. risht ; 
osht, asht, eight, S. ashtad ; ushtar, shtur, camel, S. úshtra : 
yüsht, lip, S. óshtha ; jasht, jisht, eldest, S. jyeshtha ; 
misht, hilt, S. mushti. The ۲ of this compound is 
occasionally dropped ; thus, jash tött, elder father, paternal 
uncle (No. 1573), cf. jasht, eldest; parösh, belt, cf. 
S. pariveshtuna. In pti, back, S. prishthd, *prishthi, the 
dropping of the s/, is due to the shortening of the word 
caused by the accent. Cf. bdi, mind, S. buddhi. 

Shp and shm are simplified to sh or 2h; thus, pish, 
pizh, flower, S. püshpa; grish, noon, S. grishind shá, 
you, S. yushmé, Aw. xshma. 

An initial Aryan s, which is changed to an / in Iranian 
languages, remains in Bashgali; thus, so, well, S. sw: 
sū, sui bridge, S. sétu; sa, sui, sé, sun, S. súra, sürya ; 
sain, army, S. send, sainyu; sott, sult, seven, S. saptá : 
sapits, seventeen, S. saptáduśa. Sometimes, however, it 
becomes sh, i.e. it is treated lice the palatal $; thus, shu, 

j sew, S. stv; shi, rose, cf. S. 900 shido, saw, cf. Latin 
securis ; shosh, witness, cf. S. saleshún. 
A final s is sometimes dropped; thus, doz, dui, 












arm, 
hand, S. dos, doshin; shit, shas, breath, life, cf. S. Svas ; 
wash, yazhi, morning, S. ushis: or, chest, S. «ras, Usually, 


wever, a final s remains; compare bas, flame, S. bhàs ; dus, 
| yesterday, S. hyas; kas, cough, S. has ; MOS, moon, S. Más; - 
was, to Stay, to spend the night, S. vas. The final s of 
the base as, to be, occurs in many different forms ; compare 
, adzum, ashim, assum, azzwm, I am ز‎ ashi, oshish, 

sh, art; (SS, ess, OSS, (12, dez, is ; assumish, azzamish, : 
azar, e; asht, etc., they are. The commonest 

d, be û and ¢, sh. Tt is possible 

mot ¢ d sm, 
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but contain an old suffix sk; compare Prakrit achehhai, is. 
A medial s is treated in the same way, ie. it is preserved 

r, before û, changed to sh, zh; thus, assa, ashes, S. dsa; 
ns spring, S. vasantd; osha, knit, cf. S. stv; shi, 
wizha, unsewn, undone of sewing, cf. S. vi + stv. We 
have seen above that an old Aryan palatal sibilant some- 
times becomes ch. The same is also the case with an old 
s; thus the suffix s; of the 2nd pers. sing. takes the 
form ch or chi in the old (indefinite) present. This ch 
is softened to j after n and before b. In the definite 
present formed from an old present participle in ¢ (Aryan 


nt) and in the past and future tenses the suffix is sh; E 
thus. güchi, goest: enjī, goest; yij-bd, if thou goest; pa 


etish, avt going; gash, wentest: closh, wilt go. 

An s as first part of a consonantal compound is 
commonly changed to sh, so that we get sht for st nd | 
«hp for sp; compare ashtrith, bedding, cf. S. dstérana ; 
dusht, hand, S. hásta; prusht, bed, S. prasturd; shtär, 
to utter inarticulate sounds, S. stan: shtar, thief, S. stend ; 
shtri, shtari, ishtri (occasionally also istr), woman, S. str ; 
ushpik, wasp, cf. Latin vespa. As in the case of Aryan _ 
sht, we sometimes find sh alone; thus, dush=dusht, hand. 
Sometimes st alternates, in the same words, with the 
more common sht; thus, staral and shtarah, to-day ; and 
the common ato suffix sth. y 

In the compounds sth and sm the sibilant seems 




















S. asmé. I am not, however, able to lay down r 
Cf. otisth, to remain; oshtasth, to rise, both o 
apparently belong to the base siha, and the form: 
the 1st persons of the verb substantive mentio ied a 
The history of the compound st is nob quit 
SUS, vat. S. Se sva has become: 
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father-in-law, S. $vágura <svagura, it seems probable that 
sv before a sibilant became p. In yo, yot, self, S. sva, 
Aw. hvato; yar, sunshine, S. svar, we find sva changed 
to yo, yu, where the initial y is perhaps prothetic, and 
this is perhaps the regular development. 

The Aryan voiced palatal sibilant ¢ has been confounded 
with the palatal j in India. In modern Persian both j aud 
& become z, while the two sounds are distinguished as J 
(zh) and z respectively in non-Persian Iranian dialects. 
Bashgali seems to agree with those latter forms of speech : 
compare uzzam, to yawn, S. vi-jrimbh; zar, to know, 
S. ¡ña;_zamán, son-in-law, Aw. zámátar, S. jämätri: 
zûn, knee, Aw. zanu, S. janw; zian, damage, harm, 
Aw. zyamı, S. jyani, cte. Instead of zar, to know, we 
also find forms such as wWzhártish, dost not know 
(No. 611); wWjaárlsam, I do not know (No. 751); Imra 
jarlann, God knows (No. 1002) ; wjānrl (?), not knowing 
(No. 1080); mu jamretam, I do not know (No. 1173); 
na jamretaish, dost not know (No. 1176); na jawramish, 
we do not know (No. 1238). If j is not here simply 
a miswriting or due to a confusion with the corresponding: 
= Indian word, we must compare the change of an old $ or 
s to ch mentioned above. A medial 2 regularly becomes 
zh; compare wizhanam, I think, I fear, S. vi- ING; vizhom 
(and vishti), having feigned, cf. S. vyaja; wiche, wash, 
S. nij. Also here we sometimes find j instead ; thus, 
_ mimjo, wash; purjanam, purzanam, and purzhanam, 
I think. Such instances must be judged as in the case 
of an initial 4. It must, moreover, be borne in mind 
t the ota of Bashgali is far from being 
lutely exact. 

The aspirated voiced palatal spirant 2h, 
becon | India, loses its aspiration. 


amd; 












which has 
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zira. heart, 
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zh, the j in jerik, shame, is comparable to the initial of 
jar, to know, etc.; see above. It is, however, also possible 
that S. Arī represents an Aryan ghrī in spite of the 
phonological difficulties. 

As in Persian dialects, we sometimes find d instead of 
2; thus, dus, yesterday, S. hyds; dusht, hand, S. hdsta. 
The explanation of dits, tongue, S. jihvå, Aw. hiza, hizwa, 
is not easier than that of other Indo-European words for 
“tongue ” 

A medial £h is apparently dropped; thus, 2, ia, 6, I, 
S. dmn, Aw. azem, Old Pers. adam; prör, wound, 
S. prahära. In meh, mist, dew, hoar-frost (cf. S. mah, 
mist; méyhd, cloud), there is apparently an old confusion 
with the base mih, to urine. The final h in meh cannot, 
in any event, be organic. 


INFLEXION = 
If we now turn from phonology to grammar there is € E: 


very little to assist us in our endeavour to define the 
philological position of Bashgali within the Aryan family. 
Such characteristics as can be found point to a closer 
connexion with non-Persian lranian tongues. 

GENDER. Colonel Davidson has shown (pp. 1 f. and 
that there are several remnants of a feminine as 
tinguished from the masculine, but that the two 
are no more strictly distinguished. Bashgali 
respect occupies a position intermediate between Fa; 3 












one side, and Persian and the ا‎ dialects, wh 
distinction of genders has been discarded, on the oth 


adding the pe an, en, im, or pu av 
which is well nowa oum I anian d 
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In most cases, however, the oblique base is identical with the 
nominative, as is also the case in Pashto, the Pamir dialects, 
and some Central dialects. Whether it has a separate form 
or not, the oblique is also used to denote the agent with 
the past tenses of transitive verbs, which are construed 
passively as in non- Persian Iranian and Indo - Aryan 
languages; compare manchi-€ ia ushp bri, man-by my 
mare taken, the man took off my mare. 

PRONOUNS. The common form of the personal 
pronoun of the Ist pers. sing. is 7, 14, or o, which must 
be the same word as S. ahdm, Aw. azem, Old Pers. adam, 
Pashto za. It is impossible to tell which of these forms 
more particularly corresponds to 7a. Old Pers. adam is 
perhaps the most likely one. There is a fuller Bashgali 
form ots, I. The final ts here probably represents some 
emphatic particle; compare Gatha dialect aschit, I. The 
plural emá, we, corresponds to Persian má, Balüchi má, 
Caspian dialects ama, Aw. 2hma. “Thou” is tu, to, 
corresponding to Aw. متا‎ tum, Old Pers. tuvam, and 
similar forms in all Iranian and Indo-Aryan languages. 
The plural form shá, you, on the other hand, is again 
distinctly Iranian; cf. Persian shuma, Balüchi shuma, 
Caspian shama, Central dialects shumo. Nothing corre- 

R sponding is found in Indo-Aryan. The pronoun yi, yo, 
yat (zara), self, corresponds to Persian yud, xod, Balüchi 
vat, Pamir dialects yat, and so forth, while amo, own, 
. . is perhaps identical with S. atmán. 

| PERSONAL TERMINATIONS. The suffixes added to 
erbal tenses in order to denote the person are: Singular, 
pers, m; 2nd pers, sh(?) ch(z); 3rd pers, à, or no 
nation. Plural, Ist pers., md, mish; 2nd pers,” r; 
rs, d, d, tt. It will be seen that there are two 
forms of the suffix of the 1st p 
i is regularly used in the imperati 
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ers. pl. 
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There cannot, however, be any reasonable doubt that the 

two forms have been derived from the old terminations 

of secondary and primary tenses, Aryan ma and masi, 

respectively. The use of the “primary” suffix mish in 

the past tenses is easily explained if we remember that 

a form such as gämish, we went, is derived from the past 

participle and corresponds to a Sanskrit gatäh ۰ 

The termination of the 2nd pers. pl. is more difficult. 

The r of forms such as bur, you are, must be derived 

from a single n, and the termination perhaps corresponds 

to Vedic tana. Compare however, the enclitic pronoun 

tan of the 2nd pers. pl. in Persian, Caspian, and Central 

dialects, and the verbal terminations -in, -on, -īn in the 

2nd pers. pl. in Caspian dialects. The 3rd persons singular 

and plural are constantly confounded. The termination 

& is probably derived from the suffix of some participle. 3 

The termination d only occurs in a certain form of the 

present in which personal suffixes are added to a participle 

ending in n; thus, end, they go; bund, they become. It is 

hardly possible to derive this nd directly from Aryan nt 

(Persian nd), which would give t or tt in Bashgali. This 

suffix is probably represented by Bashgali té in forms such 

as zártett, they know. It seems, however, as if a Bashgali 

t, derived from mt or from other compounds, undergoes 

a secondary softening to d after nasals. Thus the termina- 

tion of the gerund is (2 (Aryan -£vi) ; compare katz, having 

done. Nites an n, however, we find d instead; thu: 

achimda, having run. It is therefore possible that t 

termination nd is derived from m + f, where the û is the 

representative of the Aryan suffix nt. O 
The personal تسوا‎ Noni in Bashgali are mor " 1 
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Iranian in using the personal suffixes, not only to denote 
the subject, but also to mark other syntactic relations such 
as the direct and indirect object. 

VERBAL FORMS. The usual form of the infinitive 
ends in sth; thus, osth, to come; kusth, to do. It must 
probably be compared with the Persian infinitive in -istan, 
which has been explained? as a compound form containing 
an infinitive of the base as, to be. A shorter infinitive, 
corresponding to the Persian infinitivus apocopatus, is 
identical with the base, or, if the negative na follows, 
it also often ends in n. ‘This form is commonly used 
in eonnexion with the verb busth, to become, to be able, 
just as the Persian infinitivus apocopatus is used with 
shayas, it is possible, and bayas, it is wanted. Compare 
na pü bann, he cannot go; pshö-n wbattam, I cannot 
sleep. The final n of some of these forms is perhaps 
only a duplicate of the initial n of the negative na. 

۱ In the formation of tenses Bashgali has struck out 
lines much similar to those followed in India. With 
one single exception all the tenses are formed from 
participles. The exception is a form in which personal 
terminations are added directly to the base. Compare 
gu-m(-ba), (if) I go; gū-j(bá), Gf) thou goest; ga- 
mish(-b&), (if) we go, ete. This form is used as a con- 
junctive present, as an aorist, and as an imperative. 
Other tenses are formed from participles, and the number 
of such participles is comparatively great. As in Indian 
anguages, there is a gerund or conjunetive participle. 














It is formed by adding tî or, after nasals, sometimes 
hus, biti, having become ; gita, baving Bones wit, 
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The most common present participle ends in Û or 7; 
compare mrl, dying; piltil, falling; yal, eating; otin, 
remaining ; tin pin, wine-drinking, drunkard. The forms 
ending in l and n are often used promiscuously ; compare 
yül-azzam, and yan-azzam, I was eating. It is therefore 
likely that they are identical. In that case we may 
perhaps compare the substitution of l for n in Pashto 
in words such as dzal and jan, girl and the interchange 
of land n in Indo-Aryan vernaculars.2 This, then, would 
furnish a new example of a phonetical tendency affecting 
both Indo-Aryan and lranian vernaculars. This participle 
is used to form a present, an imperfect, and a future. 
Compare yii-n-am, I eat; ya-l-ai, they eat; ku-n-am . 
and ku-l-om, 1 do; yü-n-azzam and ya-l-azzam, I was 
eating; ya-l-om, I shall eat; ku-l-om, 1 shall do. Tt f 
will be seen that both the form ending in l and that F, 
ending in n are used in the present and in the imperfect, 
The n-form is, however, here most usual, while only the 
l-form seems to be used in the future. This state of 
affairs can scarcely be anything but a secondary arrange- 
ment, and it seems allowed to assume that n and l are — 
originally one and the same suffix If so, it cannot be  . 
derived from Aryan nt, which becomes té or t. It is | 
also doubtful whether it can be the old Aryan 
-ama-, because, in that case, we would certainly exp 
to find, at least occasionally, a cerebral n (written 
With verbs meaning *to go" the m-sufix is often u 
to form a kind of passive; thus, peron-gä, brok 
was broken; avaron-end, seen go, are visible. Th 
point to a connexion with -and-, dnd; or perl 
Latin -ndus. The latter explanation wo ld e 
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accord with Bashgali phonology, for, as we have seen, 
nd regularly becomes n. 

Another present participle ends in l or y; thus, do pi-/ 
(or pi-g), water-drinking, thirsty ; pshwi-k, sleeping, sleepy. 
It seems to indicate inclination. Formally it is identical 
with Persian -@, Pehlevi -a/:.1 

A third present participle formed with a suffix tt or £ 
only occurs in a compound present; thus, mré-t-am, I die; 
mre-tt, dies; mre-tt-ett, they die. This seems to be the 
regular representative of the old Aryan participle ending 
in -nt. 

The past participle passive ends in à or a; thus, utta, 
left; jára, killed; kra, done. It certainly contains the 
old ta-suffix. In wind, beaten, we apparently have an 
n-suffix; compare S. bhinmá. It also occurs in Yara, 
iyānā = iyû, eaten, where it has been added to the old 
participle in 4. Compare Aryan na. This participle is 
used to form the past tenses; thus, ga-mish, we went; 
mur-issam, I had died. The pronominal terminations 
denoting the subject are only added in intransitive verbs, 
With transitives they denote the object; thus, ia ta & 
tang pta-sh, Y thee one rupee gave-thee, thou wast given 

SS one rupee by me. In the paradigms in Colonel Di 
book, it is true, the personal terminations are also eile 
in transitive verbs; thus, pta-sh, gavest, This is not 
however, in accordance with the practice in the senten d 
There cannot, therefore, be any doubt that the past te ^ 
` Of transitive verbs are passives in Bashgali as in nses 
rsian lranian and n ES Se E non- 
SITION OF ALI WITHIN 
LY. The preceding remarks will D APTAM 
grees with Iranian 1 guages in panar 
ch as the trex Of the 
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sibilants and the retaining of the latter as sibilants; the 
non-development of a separate cerebral varga from the 
dentals; the preservation of numerous consonantal com- 
pounds, and so on. All these are of the greatest 
importance, and some of them, such as the disaspiration 

and the preservation of voiced sibilants, have from the 
oldest times been the chief distinguishing features of 
Iranian languages as compared with Indian. I may 

add some less important features in which Bashgali 
agrees with Iranian, and especially with non-Persian 
languages. Such are the preservation of the old semi- 
vowels y and v; the weak sense of gender; traces of 

a separate oblique base and of the same plural termination 

as is used in Iranian; the passive construction of the 

past tenses of transitive verbs. The last - mentioned 
feature is also characteristic of Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 

One important feature -Bashgali shares with the Indian 
branch of the Aryan family, viz. the preservation of the 

old dental sibilant s. If we abstract from this, it will 

be seen that all other points of agreement between 
our language and Indo-Aryan belong to later stages of — 
development, when the Aryan family had long ago split - 
up into two branches. The most important ones are th 
er of a ens 2 from a ne medial den 














tenses. Such points of er. would be eh natu 
even if ha were a pure Iranian poo 


of one single language, but often extend bey 1 
limits. It must be remembered that up to the fif ! 
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Bashgali can be compared with European languages, such 
as the words ul, to use, Latin utor; ushpik, wasp, Latin 
vespa (cf. Baluchi gvabz); wao, grandfather, Latin avus; 
ma, self, Latin met; p, b, on, Greek éri; wa-nam, take, 
Gothic nima; and perhaps the n-participle, Latin -ndus, 
are too insignificant to affect the classification. They 
must all be tonsidered as inherited from Indo-European 
times, though they have not survived or have not been 
discovered in other Aryan forms of speech. 

The preservation of the Aryan dental s has usually 
been considered as one of the chief characteristics which 
distinguishes the Indian from the Iranian branch. It is, 
however, evident that the substitution of h for s must 
have spread gradually, and did not from the beginning 
affect the whole Iranian area. It would therefore be 
quite allowed to assume that there did, at some remote 
period, exist dialects which in every other respect were 
Iranian, but which did not change the old s to A. If such 
dialects could be proved to have existed, they would be 
Just what is wanted in order to explain the curious 
intermediate position of Bashgali. Now 1 think it 
possible to show that such has really been the case, that 
we possess information of an old Iranian dialect which 
had preserved the old Aryan s as in India, 1 refer to 
. the language from which the names of the Mitani gods 
— have been taken. d 
TE In a treaty between the Mitani king Mattiuaza, OM 
: Hittite king Subbiluliuma brought to light by Professor: 

E kler, the deities of the two countries are invok E 
i otectors of the treaty. Among the Milan con e 
now find the following :— 1 gods we 


lami mi-it-ra-aš-ši-il dldmá u-ru-w-n 
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It is now commonly recognized that this list contains 
the names of the well-known Vedic gods Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra, and the Nasatyas, which must accordingly have been 
worshipped in Mesopotamia in the fourteenth century B.C. 
The first three names can be Iranian as well as Aryan; 
the fourth one, na-Sa-at-ti-ia, with its $ militates against 
the rules of Iranian phonology, the Awestan form of this 
word being nänhaihia. Professor Eduard Meyer! there- 
fore maintains that “the Aryans who pushed forward to 
the Euphrates and to Syria in the fifteenth century or 
earlier, did not speak Iranian but Aryan”, and he remarks 
that “the gods which the inhabitants of the Panjab 
worshipped as their principal deities in Vedic times are 
here met with, four hundred miles farther to the west, as 
the gods of the Aryans of Mitani. The differentiation 
only took place later on, principally as a result of the 
appearance of the prophet Zarathustra”. He is accord- 
ingly of opinion that the gods in question were common 
Aryan gods, and the language from which they have 
been taken common Aryan, and neither Iranian nor 
Indian. This is also the opinion of Professor Oldenberg? 
and apparently also of Mr. Keith? Professor Jacobi,‘ on 
the other hand, thinks that the Mitani gods were Ved: 
and had been brought to Mitani from [Doom Iran, w 
they must have been adopted from India about th 
sixteenth century. According to him, therefore, t 
language im question should be characterized as 
Now it seems impossible to answer the ere n 
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inscriptions from very early times. Many such names 
are found in the Tell-el-Amarna letters ; thus, Artamanya 
(Aprapévys), chief of Ziribagani, probably about Basan; 
Bawarzana or Masvarzana (or perhaps Mayarzana), chief 
of Hazi, probably: to the north of Palestine; Subandu or 
Subandi, from Philisteea (ef. S. Subandhu) ; Swwardata, 
the adversary of Abdihiba of Jerusalem (cf. S. Svardattu); 
Sutarna or Suttarna, chief of Musihuma, probably in 
Northern Palestine; Yasdata or Wasdata, probably from 
the neighbourhood of Megidda; Zirdamiasda, probably 
from Northern Palestine, and so forth. The name of the 
Kassitic sun-god Surias (cf. S. surya) points to a similar 
Aryan element to the east of Babylonia. It will be seen 
that forms such as arta-, -warzana, zirda-, -miasda, 
and probably also -data are Iranian and not Aryan, while 
the use of an $ corresponding to Aryan s ean be both 
Aryan and Indian. The names of the Mitani kings are 
of the same kind. They are Sa-ué-sa-tar, Artatama, 
Suttarna, Dusratta (or Tugratta), Artasumara (or 
Artasswwara), and Mattiuaza. Of these, Su-us-sa-tar | 
must correspond to an Indian *Saukshatra, and the final 
portion of the name is Satar = Old Pers. xshapra, which, 
again, is Iranian and not Aryan. Artatama has been 
explained as a superlative of the Old Pers. arta. Tama 
dcc. can, however, also be derived from a base tam, The 
*. Indian Dhatupatha knows such a base tam, to desire. 
The initial duš of Dusratta is Aryan or Irani Oc qum 
may correspond to S. rátha (cf. Zurata or Saratum chief 
۱۲۱ of Akko). Scheftelowitz compares S. raddha. > 
.. Mattiuaza (S. mäti-vaja?), again, is Iranian. 
_ that the explanation of these facts has b 
_ Professor Bloomfield? who considers it 
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"the Mitani and other Western Asiatic Iranoid proper 
names came from a dialect closely allied to Iranian but 
not yet exactly Iranian, i.e. a dialect which did not change 
s to kh”. It seems as if the change of s to h is not so old 
as the other Iranian characteristics It only began after 
the Iranian branch had separated itself from the common 
Aryan stock, and did not at once spread over the whole 
Iranian area. If so, the names of the Mitani gods do not 
prove anything as to whether they had heen inherited 
from the Aryan period or imported from India. The 
language from which they have been taken does not 
differ from the language which has furnished the names 
of the Mitani kings, and that form of speech was neither 
Aryan nor Indian, but Iranian. This conclusion is now 
considerably strengthened by the state of things in modern 
Bashgali. I hope to have shown that we have here, at 
the present day, a form of speech which in phonology is 
mainly Iranian, but does not change s to h. It seems 
necessary to infer that Bashgali is the modern repre- 
sentative of an Iranian language, the oldest traces of 
which are found in the names of the Mitani chiefs and 
other chieftains known from Cuneiform inscriptions. 
This language was more closely connected with Old ` 
Persian than with Awestan, but differed from both in > 
retaining the old Aryan s. It must have been distributed | 
over a wider area’ than at the present day, where it is 
represented by Bashgali and connected dialects. T 
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that one of these gods, viz. Indra, must have been worshipped 
by the Bashgalis. I infer this from words such as ¿ndron, 
a rainbow, and perhaps indrish, indrisht, an earthquake. 
Indron can scarcely be anything but im-drón, the dron, 
bow, of in, and in would regularly correspond to an old 
Indra. Compare S. indra-dhawús, indra-chäpa, the bow 
of Indra, rainbow. It is, of course, impossible to decide 
whether this acquaintance with Indra is an inheritance 
from ancient times or a later loan from India. The former 
alternative would be quite possible when we consider that 
Indra was, in ancient times, worshipped by Iranians in 
Mesopotamia. Moreover, it is doubtful whether a later 
loan-word would have assumed the same modern form as 
a direct descendant of the old Aryan name. On the other 
hand, the influence of Indian civilization must have made 
itself felt in Kafiristan down to the Mohammedan conquest 
of the adjoining districts towards India. To this later 
influence is perhaps due the idea of jaro, the gráha of the 
Indians, as causing eclipses. Compare sa garo yaristhe 
dugá, sun garo eating on-account-of, because garo has 
eaten the sun, owing to an eclipse of the sun (Davidson, 
No. 325); sū garo n’yariss, the sun has not been eaten by 
the garo (No. 406). Colonel Davidson translates garo in 
such sentences with “shadow”; there cannot, however, be 
any doubt that the word is the regular representative of 
gráha (or *grahaka). It is also possible that some of the 
instances of Correspondence in phonology and grammar 
between Bashgali and Indo-Aryan vernaculars may be due 
|. to such later influence. At all events, T hope to have 

shown that Bashgali is derived from an ancient en 
dialect, which had still retained Aare and = 
anged it to ), and that we know of the EE 
such a "oa dd ae i Re s in the fourteenth 
- tra, Varuna, Indra, 
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dignity of an imperial language, the old s-dialect gradually 
disappeared from most parts of its area, and at the present 
day we can only trace it in the extreme east, where there 
are still indications that the worship of Indra has continued 
down to comparatively modern times, but no traces that 
the law of Zarathustra has ever prevailed. I may add 
that the existence of Tranian worshippers of Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra, and the Nasatyas well explains the evident animosity 
against daera worshippers which so often meets us in the 
Awesta. 
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